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JAMES A. MACGILLIVRAY 


Woodwind and other Orchestral 
Instruments in Russia Today 


HERE has never been an account in any Western language of 
tection of musical instruments in Russia, while speculation 
about the instruments and methods currently used has rarely been based 
on more than hearsay. It is hoped, therefore, that the following observ- 
ations, hurriedly assembled during the free moments of the Moscow- 
Leningrad tour of the London Philharmonic Orchestra in 1956, will at 
least indicate the existence of a field of study which is worthy of 
further investigation. 

For the woodwind player, the most interesting and surprising fact 
about Russian practice is that all reeds are made from Caucasian cane. 
It is said that this was first used “during a period of difficulty’, when 
imported. cane’ was not available, and at first proved rather trouble- 
some; but with improved methods of cultivation, seasoning, and timing 
of the harvest, it is now satisfactory. The only player I met who had 
played on French cane did not seem to have been greatly impressed by 
it. (As all woodwind players know, Arundo Donax grows practically 
anywhere with a suitable climate, but despite experiments with Cali- 
fornian and Australian cane, Western players have never had real 
success except with that produced around the mouths of the Rhone, 
and to a certain extent from the adjacent parts of the French and 
Spanish coast. The Russian experience opens up the revolutionary 
possibility that it may be the treatment of French cane, not its inherent 
botanical properties, which causes its unigue quality, and that such 
treatment might solve the most serious material problem which faces 
woodwind playing today: that of an ever-increasing number of players 
sharing a practically fixed crop of usable cane.) 

Russian players are given a monthly ‘ration’ of cane, but whether 
because it is scarce, or merely because it is considered fit and proper 
that the government should provide it, as indeed they provide the 
instruments, I did not find out. 

Woodwind and brass instruments are manufactured in both Kiev 
and Leningrad. We did not have an opportunity to play them, but the 
keywork of those we examined, including a Heckel-type bassoon and 
a cor anglais, was not very impressive. The industry appears to have 
been started, or revived, fairly recently. The leading orchestras, how- 
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ever, all use foreign, mostly German, instruments, present imports 
being almost exclusively from East Germany. 

We were informed that the Bolshoi Theatre, the Moscow Cob. 
servatoire, and the Radio Station, each employed a resident repair-man, 
who presumably deals with all types of instruments. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the lesser degree of specialization that this 
seems to imply has a good or bad effect on the quality of maintenance. 

The wind instruments used are as follows: 

The. osogs, all made by Zimmerman (Leipzig), are of the traditional 
German large-bore type, now becoming rare in Germany itself. They 
resemble the Viennese model in retaining the flange inside the rim of 
the bell, as in the eighteenth-century oboe, but the bell opens smoothly 
from the bore of the instrument with no ‘step’, and they do not have 

- Zuleger’s special arrangement of the right hand ‘brille’ or ‘spectacle’ 
key. The low C key normally stands closed, and is opened by the ring 
of the right hand third finger for D and forked F. 

The sounds produced are by no means as terrifying as one would 
expect either from the normal English and French accounts of this 
instrument as played in its country of origin, or from the strictures of 
the young Richard Strauss which first marked its impending decline. 
In fact, although Russian players maintain that the large bore is neces- 
sary in order to produce a sound big enough for the solo passages in 
Tchaikovsky's works, the tones we heard were certainly not lacking in 
refinement, and tended to be on the small side. As everywhere, the 
tones of individual players vary a good deal. But considering the very 
great differences in style found in countries as nearly adjacent as Eng- 
land, France and Holland, the difference in the basic tone-type as 
compared with ours was, though considerable, certainly no more than 
one would expect in a country so remote in distance and tradition; and 
if the tonal quality of some of the most famous players seemed to us a 
little strange, then no doubt the converse was equally true, although 
Russian hospitality and politeness prevented the expression of anything 
but unqualified approval. All the oboists we heard—notably the superb 

~ Petrov, of the Moscow State Orchestra—played with control and 
musicianship, and with an excellent grasp of melodic line. I was 
interested to hear that the player at the Bolshoi, who had the most 
‘international’ tone of those we heard, and who gave a most con- 
vincing performance in the Nile Scene in Aida, was a native of the 
remote Asiatic republic of Azerbaijan—an even more improbable place 
for an oboist to come from than the North of Scotland. 

To return momentarily to the question of tone, nowhere did I hear 
anything in the least resembling the tone one hears on the sound tracks 
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of Russian films. Their recording engineers have apparently made as 
great advances as our own in distorting oboe tone, although I am not 
in a position to say whether, like ours, they can prove by electronic 
measurements that their reproduction is ninety-something per cent 
accurate, and that an oboe is therefore not entitled to sound like an oboe. 

The reeds used, though resembling the type known for some inex- 

plicable reason in Holland and parts of Germany as ‘French’, are even 
smaller and are mounted on even shorter staples; but they have the 
unusual feature of being scraped like Heckel bassoon reeds in minia- 
ture, i.e. the bark is completely scraped off except for a very small band 
at the bottom, and a very noticeable ridge or spine runs up the middle 
of the blade almost to the top. There were two tiny oblong patches of 
paper thinness running down from the corners in those I examined, 
although I understand that other ways of scraping the tip are not un- 
known. (The article by Slavinsky, the cor anglais of the Moscow 
Radio Orchestra, in the new edition of Nazarov’s Method, which is 
now obtainable in this country, gives detailed diagrams of the methods 
of scraping.) 
» A very definite fan shape and the usual Western shape with parallel 
sides both exist, and there is a wire very near the bottom (not two 
separate wires as shown in some older textbooks). Although cane of 
10 mm. diameter is used, which with our methods and material makes 
an open reed, they are by any standard extremely soft and practically 
closed. The reed therefore has to be taken almost completely into the 
mouth, since any pressure nearer the tip would close it altogether; but 
I had no opportunity to judge what effect this has on rapid tonguing 
or the emission of extreme top notes. 

This reed, rather than the German instrument, would seem to me to 
be the decisive factor in producing the kind of tone aimed at. 

The Kiev Orchestra is said to use the French bore, and the Estonian 
Radio Orchestra, some of whom we met in Leningrad, takes a pride in 
being altogether Western, using both the French oboe and the Boehm 
clarinet. I had the feeling that there is a strong interest in the possibility 
of a change in Moscow, and I met two players who actually possessed 
French-bore instruments of East German manufacture, although one of 
them, a well-known principal player, had not yet used his in public. 
One of these instruments had a mechanism for the left thumb which 
I had never examined before, and which had always seemed a little 
puzzling when illustrated in German catalogues. It is, in fact, a reversal 
of our English ‘Barret action’, the thumb lever, which looks like the 
normal German Bb key, being depressed for both Bb and C, and 
released for A and B natural. This gives facilities comparable to the 
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English ‘thumb-plate’ instrument while retaining the basic German 
fingerings. The mechanism is illustrated in»Philip Bate, The Oboe, 
p. 86 (fifth, seventh and ninth instruments from the left). 

| We did hear (though not from an oboist) that there is, or was, a 
theory that the French oboe is cogenitally out of tune, which would 
almost certainly be true if the same reeds were used as for the Zimmer- 
mann instrument. 

The FLurzs are the normal Bochm, both the closed and open Gf 
being. used, as in England. Favourite makers are the well-known 
Hamig and Ménnig, and the instruments differ from ours mainly in 
being made of considerably thicker wood than our unthinned flutes. 
This facilitates an extremely clear and virile upper register which 
sounds excellent in Tchaikovsky and, I imagine, in Beethoven, being : 
reminiscent of the tone of the late Robert Murchie. It gives, however, a j 
rather ruthless quality to the Rumba bands (which, surprisingly, are 
constantly heard on the radio), and I do not feel it can be very well 
suited to French or Italian music, unless the players have a much greater 
variety of tone and style than is found elsewhere in Europe. 

The crarinets are of the Ochler type used in German, Austrian 

and Dutch orchestras, but I was not able to observe any makers’ names 
or details of keywork. The German tradition of hand-made reeds 
bound on with thread is adhered to. The prevailing tone is large and 
authoritative, lacking either the colour and bloom of the best English 
tone or the rather pale refinement of the French or Franco-American 
(I must not say “American’ without qualification, as I understand that 
the late principal clarinet of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, who was Benny Goodman’s teacher, was in fact Russian). 
It is also less hollow than the pre-war German or present-day Dutch 
tone, and considerably more incisive—harder in fact, but not in the 
derogatory sense—than the Viennese as exemplified by the late Leopold 
Wlach, and it has a slight reediness in the top register. Although this 
style of playing has in a sense less charm, less “picturesqueness’, so to 
speak, it has the outstanding merit of retaining the essentially dramatic 
quality which has always seemed to me the very spirit of the clarinet 
in nineteenth-century music, and which has not only disappeared every- 
where in the West but seems to be shunned with horror by the most 
eminent players. 

The Bassoons, mostly by Heckel or Kohlert, are the usual German 
model used in Britain and America, and reeds are of the type used 
everywhere with this instrument, though the size and shape vary a 

deal. The Russian bassoonists are in some ways the most im- 
pressive of the woodwind, as well as being nearest in tone to our own 
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players, but they have an elusive Slavonic quality difficult to define. 
The solo in the slow movement of the Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
seemed to compass in one phrase all the centuries-old melancholy of 
that vast plain which stretches from Hamburg to the Urals, while in 
the Scherzo of Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony, the two bassoons 
produced a grotesque, rather ribald sound which seemed to me exactly 
in keeping with the music. It was amusing to note that some of our 
players were a little shocked by this, being of the not uncommon school 
of thought that the opulent and soothing sounds of London’s “West 
End boys’ are so obviously the highest expression of musical art, that if 
composers do not think in terms of these sounds then it is right and 
proper that their aberrations should be corrected by the players. 

Although at least one player used a fairly wide vibrato, I would not 
say that this is a noticeable characteristic of all Moscow bassoonists, as 
is sometimes asserted. It is more noticeable on the HORN, on which 
the tone of some players approaches the reedier kind of French tone. 
I was, however, told by a horn player that vibrato is not used in the 
German classics (including Mozart’s works). Borodin and Tchaikovsky 
were cited as composers in whose works vibrato is appropriate. The 
present school of playing was founded by a Czech who was at one time 
Professor at the Moscow Conservatoire. 

The TRomBongs, on the other hand, are definitely Germanic, 
although capable of a certain brilliance in forte. The curiously un- 
Italian scoring near the end of the Aida prelude, with the trombone 
playing an inner part with quiet strings, came off with a beautifully 
gentle sackbut-like quality. 

The word ‘Germanic’, however, is used solely in relation to instru- 
mental tone; not to way of playing. To anyone interested in the little- 
studied subject of the influence of speech rhythms on musical phrasing, 
it is illuminating that Russians, speaking a language which, like English, 
slurs word-endings (which frequently consist of more than one weak 
syllable) and tends to drop the end of sentences, do as a rule, like the 
English, altogether lack the German ‘squareness’ or the Italian breadth 
of musical phrase, not to mention that French impulsiveness in getting 
over phrase beginnings which the late Constant Lambert professed to 
find unrhythmic. The excessively ‘tailed off’ or even actually shortened 
phrase ending which is generally thought so artistic by English listeners 
is not unknown in Russia, and it may partly account for the almost 
complete domination of the English and American concert world 
between the wars by soloists from Slav countries. 

Russian TRUMPET tone tends to be a little cornet-like in the lowest 
register, but all fanfare-like passages were played with great clearness 
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and bravura. The standard of trumpet-playing was also high in the 
hotel bands. The saxophonists, on the other hand, were saccharine in 
the extreme, though they all played the clarinet well. There is said to 
be a certain vogue for jazz in Russia now, but I did not have the courage 
to ask whether what we heard was supposed to represent it well. 

All brass instruments are of the usual German types with the excep- 
tion of the trumpets of the Moscow Radio Orchestra, which are a new 
set of Vincent Bach instruments from America. We were given the 
impression that this might be the first fruit of a new dispensation, and 
that there was at least mild encouragement for the hope that instru- 
ments might in future be imported from farther afield than East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. This was rather confirmed by the fact 
that the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s drum kit, mostly American, 
was carefully catalogued, though whether by a drummer or by an 
official we could not say, as the interpreters were at that moment fully 
occupied with the problems in another section of the orchestra. 

Iam by no means competent to discuss the stringed instruments, and 
will confine myself to two observations. First that the DOUBLE BASSES 
at the Bolshoi Theatre all had identical machine heads of a type un- 

familiar to me, being set at an angle to the neck. Secondly, although, 

in the innocence of a wind player, I had believed it to be a feature of 
Russian string-playing that the flat of the bow is used at all dynamic 
levels, I noticed oc orchestral players, at least, use ‘one hair’ in 
pianissimo playing just as they do elsewhere. 


The Leningrad orchestras were on holiday during our short stay | 


there, and I was unable to go to the Opera; but those who went gave 
stirring accounts of the virtuosity of an unusually large number of 
horns, both on the stage and in the pit, in the hunting-scene of Don 
Carlos. 

- Having reached this point, I find that although I began with strictly 
organological intentions, I have been drawn inevitably into discussing 
styles and standards of playing, and having started so many hares, it is 
now incumbent upon me to split some of them, particularly in view 
of some recent press statements. 

There are two views about Russian orchestras. One is that the best 
of them are without qualification among the greatest in the world. This 
view was expressed by no less impressive an authority than the late 
Erich Kleiber, and is of course held by all Communists outside Russia. 
The other, in its milder form, merely adds the qualification that the 
wind are not as good as the strings, which of course, can hardly fail to 
be so, as the strings are of an altogether outstanding quality. 

But more recently, the belief has been voiced that Russian wind 
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players are handicapped by using curious, old-fashioned instruments. 
This is the publicly-expressed opinion of at least one British conductor, 
and it also seemed to me to be implied in some questions I heard inside 
Russia. Most of the instruments we saw did seem fairly old; but the 
standard of manufacture was everywhere infinitely higher fifty years 
ago than it is today, and many of our own most famous players prefer 
to use the instruments they possessed as students. Unless used by players 
of unusually acid touch, a well-made instrument should last a life-time; 
and when, in fact, players take to changing instruments after a few 
years, it is almost invariably because the ever-recurring curse of rising 
pitch has once more descended on them. (The only Russian oboist with 
whom we actually compared pitches, seemed to play exactly at our 
own pitch, so that the extreme sharpness of the pianos we met might 
possibly be attributed to the visit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
who had immediately preceded us and who are known to play in the 
lofty regions around a’ =444.) 

As I have said, the design of the bassoon in use in Russia is the same 
as ours; the flute is virtually the same—save for the fact that a minority 


of English, some Americans and all French players use metal flutes, 


whose trifling tonal difference is very commonly over-estimated be- 
cause for historical reasons the differences in styles of playing follow 
roughly the same line of division as the differences in choice of material. 
The clarinets and the brass are the same as those in leading German, 
Dutch and Austrian orchestras. Even the oboes do not differ greatly 
from those used in the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (which only a 
few months ago was firmly refusing even to admit to auditions appli- 
cants who used any other kind of instrument). 

The question therefore resolves itself, as all musical problems do 
sooner or later, into one of playing, not of instruments; of something 
which has been evolved by the interplay of the tonal ideals of Russian 
musicians with the reactions of Russian audiences, and. which therefore 
suits the-Russian temperament. 

It would of course be an excellent idea for Russia to import some 
instruments from France, England and America, and an even better 
idea (remembering that an Oistrakh or a Kogan is not produced 
merely by importing Stradivarii) to enable a few young Russian 
musicians of character to undertake a serious study of some foreign 
methods of playing. But one must remember that results might well 
have to be modified to suit the Russian taste, and the tones and styles 
eventually found desirable might not differ greatly from those heard 


at present. 


PIERRE J. HARDOUIN* 


Harpsichord Making in Paris 
Part I, Eighteenth Century 


TECHNICAL INTRODUCTION 


HE following inventories, produced at various moments of 

domestic and economic crisis in the effort to specify the exact 
state of their subjects’ fortunes, reveal a great deal of technical informa- 
tion about the methods and the scale of the production of harpsichords 
in Paris during the eighteenth century. They will be more intelligible 
if the reader is acquainted with the materials found in French harpsi- 
chords of the period and with the organization of the contemporary 
French woodworking shop. 

French eighteenth-century harpsichords were built in the tradition 
of the Ruckers family, and it will be noticed how frequently those 
flemish instruments were being bought, sold, and rebuilt in Paris a 
hundred and fifty years after their original construction. French harpsi- 
chord cases were of lime, poplar or other deal; soundboards, ribs, frame 
members and bottoms were of pine; wrestplanks, of oak, veneered on 
the upper surface with pine to resemble the soundboard; key levers, of 
lime, the naturals being covered with ebony, while the sharps of ebony 
or black-stained pear were covered with bone or ivory; registers (or 
slides) were of deal covered with thin leather, and the jacks of apple or 
pear had holly tongues. A gilded leaden rose, of characteristic design 
to identify the maker, was usually inserted into the soundboard, which 
was painted in the Ruckers style. 

The exteriors of the cases were painted, usually in a flat colour, and 
the basic panels were frequently set off with gold outlines. Some kind 
of scene was generally painted on the inside of the lids. The instrument 
was set on a cabriole stand, more or less elaborately carved, and gilded 
or painted to harmonize with the instrument. The fine hardware found 
on English harpsichords of the period does not appear on French 
instruments. 

Most French harpsichords had two manuals with three or four 
registers of jacks. The three choirs were tuned,2 x 8’,1 X 4’, and 


* Translated, with a technical introduction and explanatory notes, by Frank 
Hubbard. 
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a buff stop was usually provided. A typical disposition might be: 


Upper manual: 1 x 8’ 
Lower manual: 2 x 8’,1 xX 4’ 
(Manual coupler and buff) 


Toward the end of the century, knee-levers were used to move the 
registers, and the back 8’ jacks often employed soft peau de buffle as 
plectra in place of quill. 

The French workman of the period was expected to own his per- 
sonal small tools. The master provided the heavy and specialized 
equipment. Thus it must be understood that these inventories show the 
masters’ private small tools and the heavy shop equipment. When the 
shop was in operation, the tools listed would have been supplemented 
by those owned by each workman. A rough estimate of the number of 
men working in a shop can be made by counting the benches. The 

ical organization of a French eighteenth-century woodworking 
shop is clearly described in the following passage translated from 
A. J. Roubo, L’Art du Menuisier (Paris, 1769), Chap. V, section 1: 

‘By shop-tools, one understands all those tools which master menui- 
siers are obliged to furnish for their workmen, both those which are 
used in common and those which are provided to each man indi- 
vidually. 

“Formerly they provided every possible kind of tool, but since the 
practice has been introduced of workmen performing their tasks on a 
piece-work basis, the workmen furnish themselves with all the neces- 
sary tools except the large ones called ‘d’affutage’, such as the benches, 
jointing-planes, jack-planes, etc., which they cannot be known to 
possess without exposure to the confiscation not only of the tools 
d’affutage, but also of all the other tools which are found at their homes. 

‘The shop-tools are of two kinds as I have said above, i.e. those 
which are common to all the workers, and those which pertain to each 
of them individually. 

‘The first kind includes the rip-saws and cut-off saws of all types, 
hand-saws, squares of all sizes, large marking-guages or beam-com- 
passes, large compasses, clamps of all sizes, one or several levels, presses, 
reglets (a device for judging if a plank is in wind), plows of all types, 
large hold-fasts fitting into the legs of the bench, glue-mops, stones for 
sharpening tools, glue and a copper pot in which to heat it. 

‘The tools pertaining to each workman which belong to the class 
d'affutage are first, a bench, a hold-fast, jointing-plane and jack-plane, 
two rabbet-planes, a bench fillister-plane, a mitre-plane, a smooth- 
plane, a hammer, a firmer and a chisel.’ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON THE 
BLANCHET FAMILY 


The first Blanchet to follow the trade of harpsichord-maker set 
himself up in Paris a little before 1686. Named Nicolas, he was the son 
of a draper from the neighbourhood of Reims, as we find from the 
contract of his marriage with the Parisienne, Marthe Bacquet, on 
October 19, 1686.2 Although his father-in-law was a prosperous wet- 
cooper and the whole family belonged to the well-to-do bourgeoisie, 
the dowry was very modest (150 /.). The bridegroom, already a master 
instrument-maker—had he learned his trade in Reims:—had no family 
in Paris and was accompanied only by a friend, Jacques Huet, organist 
of St-Opportune.. 

Nicolas Blanchet established himself in the Rue St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois, and seems to have done very well indeed if one can judge by his 
fairly numerous investments in 1701 and by his assumption of the 
office of syndic of the guild of luthiers in 1717. In 1721 we find him 
selling a Hans Ruckers harpsichord for three thousand livres to Gabriel 
Garnier, one of the organists to the king. This harpsichord had been 
rebuilt and enlarged in its compass. Later, Blanchet made another 
repair for Garnier, on a harpsichord by Blondel de I’Isle.$ 

When Marthe Bacquet died, September 15, 1721, there were two 
sons: the elder, Nicolas Pierre, a priest and bachelor of law; and the 
younger, Frangois Etienne, who had been raised by his father in the 
trade. While a sister of the deceased took over the housekeeping duties 
temporarily for the three men, plans were set afoot to find a wife for 
Francois. On August. 12, 1722 he married the niece of a royal foot- 
man. It was a rich marriage with a dowry of nine thousand livres, and 
also had the advantage of establishing connections at court, even 
if the intermediary was low placed. In order to specify the capital 
contribution of the husband in the final accounting, an inventory was 
prepared of the goods held in common by Blanchet and Bacquet 
(July 17, 1722), which permits us to make our first visit to the Blanchet 
workshop: 


15 
Item Un petit clavesin, trois Epinettes et un autre petit 
clavesin demembré le tout de flandres §00 1. 


Item deux corps de clavesin neufs sans table (soundboard) 
avec les fonds et couvercles, deux claviers (keyboards) 


registres (slides) et sautreaux (jacks) pour un clavesin 160 1, 
Item Dix panneaux de clavier de clavesin plaqué (covered 
blanks)* avec quatre chassis de clavier (key-beds) 100 1. 
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Item une Carcasse d’Epinette au ton (at 8’ pitch) avec le 
Reste des materiaux six sommiers (wrest-planks) de 
clavesin un d’Epinette, trois porlines’ de clavesin et trois 
barres® avec pieces de devant 

Item Six tables de clavesin brutes 

Item Deux Establys garnis et un sans garniture® six 
varlets (valets), trois gros marteaux, trois petits marteaux 
et quatre tenailles le tout de fer 

Item Quatorze Rabots tant grands que petits et dix sept 
outils tant de moulure que Bouvets (for molding or for 
grooving) 

Item Deux Scies a arrassement (cut-off saw) un autre a 
Refendre (rip-saw) et dix huit autres scies dont trois non 
montées une a main et deux a Vilberquin (bit-braces) 

Item Deux pots a Col deux Etaux dont un grand et un 
petit plusieurs outils comme fermoirs cizeaux, Bec d’anes 
(mortising chisels), gouges, meches de vilbrequins, hal- 
eines (awls), limes, pinses a bec et plattes, compas tri- 
angles, Equerres, Sautrelles, presses etreignoirs, Goberges 

.. (go-bars) et une presse a refendre (resawing jig) 

Item Soixante douze planches tant Sapins que bois blan(c) 
servants a bastir des clavesins 

Item Un vieux clavesin flandres 

Item Cent soixante dix sept planches de Tillot (lime-wood) 
six membrures tant poirier que alisier (cherry) pour faire 
des Sautreaux 

Item Six cents feuilles de Sapin 4 faire Tables de clavesin 

Item Neuf cent feuilles d’os a faire des feintes et environ 
la garniture de trois clavesins de Sautreaux débitez 
(enough sawn-out jacks for 3 harpsichords) 

Item Seize claviers d’equipage de huit clavesins 

Item Cinquante quatre livres d’Ebeine en feuilles 

Item Six vieux couvercles de clavesins ‘Trois autres 
d’Epinette de flandre 

Item Trois vieux pieds de clavesin avec une machine a 

_ceintrer, des courbes (bent-sides) de clavessins 

Item Cinquante livres de Cordes en bottes et cent cin- 
quante Bobines 

Item Sept livres de pointes (pins) tant pour claviers que 

pour accrocher des cordes et pour chevalets Environ 

cinq milliers de petits clouds 4 draper des claviers et 4 

ferrer des couvercles (to attach the lid hardware) et cing 

livres de fil der fer 
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24 |. 


74 I. 10s. 


16 1. § sols 


Two months later a ten year contract! organized the Blanchet firm, 


and father and son signed their instruments together from that time 
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onward." The father furnished capital and tools, and the son, his 
labour. The profits must have been enough for the household to 
flourish. It was soon to be enlarged by two children, Anne Catherine 
(August, 1725), and Etienne Nicolas (August, 1726). The second birth 
was fatal to the young wife who died on November 25 of that year, 
from which comes another inventory; the increase of the amount of 
merchandise on hand and work in progress is quite noticeable: 


Item -trente cing grand panneaux 4 clavier (keyboard 
blanks) de clavecin et trente six petits 145 1. 
Item deux panneaux d’epinette, dix sommiers de clavesin 
et un autre d’epinette . 20 1. 
Item huit membrures de Tillot 8 1. 
Item soixante douze toises (pieces) de tillot, quatre dosiers 
_ (spines?) et quarente toises de gros sapin 93 1 
Item deux grarids clavecins de flandre 4 ravallement (with 
extended compass) 2400 I. 
Item trois petits clavecins tous de Jean et André Riqueurs 
(Ruckers) 1050 1. 
Item dix epinettes de flande touttes Ricquerses (all by 
mi Ruckers) 800 1. 
" Item deux corps de clavesin avec leurs couvercles et leurs 
* tables debités seulement (soundboards cut out only) 160 I. 
Item un corps d’Epinette et deux couvercles de clavesin 60 |. 
Item la garniture de quinze clavesins de cheville (wrest- 
pins enough for 15 harpsichords) 75 1. 
Item un grand clavecin de Riquerse sans ravallement goo I. 
Item cinq cent feuilles de sapin a faire des tables goo I. 
Item trois Etablis garnis de leurs outils 80 1. 


Item des sautereaux ebauchés pour vingt clavesin, des 
bazannes pour registres (leather for slides)* et colle 
d’ Angleterre 129 1. 
Item de l’ebeine debité pour environ dix huit clavesins et 
une pierre a huille du Levant (“Turkey stone’; a type of 
oil-stone) 99 1. 
Item sept pieces de derriere (spines) avec leurs regles pour 
clavesins, sept courbes courbés, du bois debité pour 
L~ quatorze Chassis! de clavesins et des Barres corroyees 
(planed-up bars) pour les dedant de clavesins avec des em- 
boitures (cut-outs?) pour les couvercles et une vieille 
d’epinette de flandre 80 1. 
Item des cordes a monter des clavecins de tous les 
numéros {i.e. gauges) et des languettes pour les sautereaux 
avec des frontalles (name-boards\ pour vingt clavecins 
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Item une piece a coller des barres aux tables et une auge 
de plomb pour tremper les courbés avec l’outil servant 
4 courber 

Item plusieurs ustancilles tant chevalets que moullures, 
Barres de dessus les sautereaux (jack-rails), porlines, et 
petites Barres pour tables (small ribs for soundboards) et 
moulures 

Item des mouvements (moving parts) de fer, Seevenen de 
clavesins, et mouvemens couverts de cuir! 

Item des fers de Verlop et de Rabot (jointing-plane and 
smoothing-plane irons) et des fermoirs touts neufs et fil 
de fer 

Item des presses a main, presses 4 refendre, scies 4 refendre, 
etaux, plusieures scies grandes et petittes, outils de 
moulures, bouvets de differentes facons, des vieux 
femoirs, des cizeaux, des bets d’ane, des limes, triangles, 
Equerres et deux futs de vieil berquin (vilebrequin) avec 
plusieures méches et rapes pour le bois 

Item trois fonds et deux tables de clavecin, dix planches 

_, de peuplier de neuf pieds de long 75 1. 

Item des feintes neuves pour six out sept clavecins et 


quatre planches pour l’impression des papiers de flandre’* 25 1. 


Francois Blanchet did not delay remarrying, for on February 9, 172717 
he married Elisabeth Gobin. It was again a good match: eight thousand 
livres dowry and the choice of taking up residence in a house which the 
bride owned together with several of her numerous brothers and 
sisters. The marriage could well have been planned by the priestly 
brothers of the bride and groom, Frangois Gobin and Nicolas 
Blanchet. Soon the harpsichord shop was moved into the Gobin house 
in the Rue de la Verrerie which the Blanchets were to buy little by 
little from their relatives, beginning with the share owned by the 
abbé, paid for by the elder Blanchet (February 14). 

Shortly afterward, on April 10, 1731, Nicolas died, but the perfect 
accord between the two brothers and the simple character of the busi- 
ness association rendered an inventory unnecessary. (The two children 
of the first marriage seem to have died young.) A simple division was 
made on April 23.1° The chattels were estimated to be worth 1330 L., 
plus another 4749 |. worth of merchandise, half of which already be 
longed to Frangois. On 1986 1. of profits he also hada half share. On the 
remainder he had a right to a half interest which amounted to a quarter 
of the whole, and, in any case, the priest remained with the family. 
Two children had already been born: Elisabeth Antoinette (1729) and 
Francois Etienne (1730). Their minority made an inventory obligatory 
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at the premature death of their mother on February 2, 1737. This 
document permits us to visit the house in the Rue de la Verrerie, which 
had four floors and at least twenty rooms with a shop, cellar and attic. 
The enumeration of the tools and supplies was made very quickly, 
without details: 


Premierement trois clavecins d’André Ruckers 1700 I. 
Item trois autres clavecins de Jean Ruckers & quatre tables 

d’Epinette de Flandre 1600 1. 
Item deux autres clavecins fagon dudit Sieur Blanchet un 

autre de hazard & une Epinette 890 I. 
Item une reparation commencée a un clavecin 160 |. 


Item plusieurs fers et feuilles de taule?° pour les tables de 
clavecins. cing livres de cordes de clavecin et plumes de 
corbeaux et soye, quelques morceaux de peau et drap 
pour les registre et clavier, un millier de cheville der fer 
(wrest-pins), environ deux mille Sautereaux et autant de 
languette, huit clavier d’Ebene debité, dix clavier de 
finte et bois pour en plaquer avec huit livres de colle de 

- flandre,** quatre vingt livres d’ebenne en un 
morceau de buis, quatre vingt livres de vieux plomb, 
quatorze livres de vieux cuivre, plusieurs pieces tant pour 
les clavecin que pour leurs fourniture avec chassis et 
paneaux et planches pour I’impression des papiers, pieces 
de chesne (oakf) pour les barres des tables, trois fonds de 
clavecin, plusieurs pieces et regles de chesne et morceaux 
de tilleul et deux machines pour Ebene* et registre cent 
quatre vingt seize planches tant peuple que tilleul Sept 
cent feuilles de Sapin 466 1. 6s. 

Item trois Etablis garnis, trente trois scies de diferentes 
Especes, dix rabots, trois Etaux, deux pierres a huille, 
une meule, Soixante quatorze presses, trois futs de 
Vilbrequin, quinze livres de pointes et fil der fer, plusieur 
pinces et compes de fer et cuivre, trois livres de pointes 
et fil de cuivre, plusieurs petits marteaux et autres outils 
de differentes especes 292 I. 


Even so, it was the moment of the great increase of reputation of the 
Blanchet harpsichords, by then considered the best in Paris. The 
financial situation, hardly discoverable in the inventory, was nonethe- 
less good; Elisabeth, a virtuoso organist herself, was about to make a 
favourable marriage with the great organ player, Armand Louis 
Couperin (January: 9, 1752).2° There was a veritable crowd of family 
and friends surrounding the notaries. On the Couperin side were the 
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Curé of St Gervais, various military men and civilian gentlemen, and 
Antoinette Marguerite Couperin, his celebrated cousin, harpsichordist 
to the king, who is listed as his sister. On the Blanchet side were the 
priestly uncles, merchants, a physician to the king, and a lawyer. As 
for the wealth of the young couple, the dowry which went with the 
bride was worth some 40,000 /. On this occasion Blanchet had to 
accept the division of property which the children had received from 
their mother (January 25, 1753),24 a purely financial liquidation, 
according to the inventory of 1737. 

On May 10, 17575 Francois Etienne II married his cousin, Marie 
Genevieve Gobin. It was a simple marriage since the son was still an 
employee of his father, and the bride brought only a small dowry. 
Soon afterward the father turned over to his son the estate of his first 
wife to the amount of some 10,000 /.2* The young couple lived in the 
Rue St-Bon across the way from the old house. 

The Blanchet firm soon had the honour of becoming furnishers of 
harpsichords to the king. On December 18, 1761, F. E. Blanchet I, 
facteur du Roi, died. A new inventory was made to divide the paternal 
estate. The part of this inventory devoted to merchandise and tools is 
very cursory, due partly to the fact that during the illness of his father 
the son had taken the work on hand to his own house in the Rue 
St-Bon, while his brother-in-law, Couperin, did not suspect chicanery, 
unfortunately for us: | 


‘ Item un petit clavessin, un corps de clavescin, une epinette 
le tout en tres mauvais état 

Item vingt petites boettes dans lesquelles sont des petits 
clous broquettes et pointes, rétaux, une pince d’acier 
(steel pinch-bar), un porte vice, deux tenailes vingt limes, 
dix petits marteaux et six ciseaux 

Item milier de petites languettes pour les sautraux, cing 
cent sautraus, deux garnitures de registre (i.e. the leather 
to cover two slides), un cent et demi de bois de table brut, 
un etabli avec ses valets . 

Item un autre etabli de bois de noyer avec ses valets trente _ 
outils 4 faire des moulures trois livres de cordes de 
clavescin dix huit panneaux tant grands que petits, Une 
machine 4 courbér les clavecins, Neuf planches de 
clavesins 

Item dix huit planches de diferents bois, dix petites 
presses pour coler, un etabli de bois de hetre avec ses 
valets, vingt deux voliges de diférentes grandeurs, dix 
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scies, six cent fintes garnies et non garnis (i.e. with and 
without their bone tops), six presses ‘2 72 1. 


A part of the furniture was sold and a division followed (February 2, 
1762) of the sum realized, 20,149 |. A little later the priest uncle 
(Nicolas) died (March 3, 1762) and his estate was divided without 
inventory on April 26, 1762. It amounted to some 18,000 1.8 
Frangois Etienne Blanchet II had inherited the title of facteur du Roi. 
. He began to train the apprentices who came from afar to learn harpsi- 
-chord making from the great Blanchet. A worker who soon showed 
remarkable promise came to him from Theux, near Liege. This young 
man was named Taskin. 
F, E. Blanchet died very prematurely on April 27, 1766. The widow 
was named guardian of the three children, Marie Frangoise Julie, 
Armand Frangois Nicolas, and Adelaide Felicité. This time, a detailed 
inventory was indispensable. It was prepared on June 18, 1766, very 
minutely insofar as the contents of the house were concerned, but 
much more cursorily as concerned the business (Text V). 'n spite of its 
reputation, the firm remained very craftsman-like and very few | 
harpsichords seem to have been made at one time. } 


ve 
Premierement un clavecin a marteau avec son pied verni ( 
en noir commun 400 | ] 
Item un autre clavecin sans claviers et sans pieds de la F 
facon de Mr Jacquet*° 12 1. 
Item un autre clavecin vieux avec sa table 36 1. ‘ 
Item un autre clavecin vernis en noir 450 1. 
Item un autre clavecin sans table ar 1. 
Item _les planches de bois de tables 60 |. 
Item vingt planches de bois de Tiolles 20 1. I 
trente planches de bois de peuple mi 
Item six planches de bois de poirier $1. I 
quinze volliges de bois de peuple 6 1. I 
seize autres volliges et trois planches 9 1. 
six planches courbées 6 1. It 
Item une quantité de petits bouts de planches 6 1. It 
Item un petit etably ol @ Ie 
Item dix petits outils, limes tenailles rapes 4 bois, scies a le 
fermoirs sizeaux compas petits etaux et pinces 301. @ ie 
Item un grand etably 18 |. 
Item un autre petit etably 6 |. It 
Item trois autres etablis avec leur rasseillages comme a It 
verloppes demy verloppes (jack-planes) et Rabaux 371. 8 It 
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Item douze valets d’etablis 12 1. 


Item douze sies petites et moyennes 9 1. 
Item trois autres scies a fendre to 1. 
Item vingt quatre outils a moulure et bouvets 91. 
Item une machine a courber les planches de courbés de. 

clavecins 9 1. 
Item vingt quatre presses et etrennoires (bar-cramps) 12 1. 
Item un grand etau de fer 61. 
Item deux pots a la colle 
Item deux meules a affuter hl 


Item une quantité de petits outils servant a la boutique 
comme fermoirs bidannes (mortising chisels) marteaux et 
pinces 12 |. 


It was a common practice in situations of this kind that the widow 
of the master-maker, in order to support her family, continued the 
business with the journey-man of the deceased, and this relationship 
ended in marriage. On November 27, 1766,*! Genevieve Gobin, the 
widow of Blanchet, married Pascal Taskin who was to give the firm 
an international reputation. But this story has already been told in 
some of its details by Closson.* 

Let us content ourselves with recalling enough information relative 
to the family to introduce one more inventory. Genevieve Gobin died 
on April 19, 1777, without issue by Taskin. Only two heirs survived, 
Julie, and Frangois Nicolas Blanchet, and it was in their interest that the 
new inventory was made. This text marks the peak of the fortunes of 
the Blanchet firm, in which the name of Taskin was to eclipse that of 
the founder: 


Item Un clavecin vert avec des ornements.a quatre 
regiltes et mouvement (with 4 moving registers) : 750 1. 
Item Un clavecin avec des ornements d’enfants 650 1. 

Item Un clavecin vert clair avec fillets d’or a quatres 
regiltes et mouvements 600 |. 
Item Cinc piano forte a raison de quatorze louis chacun 1680 |. 
Item Deux clavecins avec leurs pieds non finis 400 |. 
Item Une espece de forte piano etranger 48 1. 
Item Un clavecin peint en gris 4 fillets d’or 650 |. 
Item Deux petits clavecins Ruckers pour prendre la table | 
(for the purpose of having their soundboards removed) 120 1. 
Item Une epinette 4 ravallement verni puce 
Item Deux petits etablis dans |’attelier 12 1. 


Item Cent vingt pieces d'outils differents comme sits 
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(scies), Sooner: tenailles, etau de mains, pinces ainsi que 
outils concernant la facture 

Item Trois cent vingt sept planches de bois de table 
d’armoirée (planks of soundboard wood) 

Item Quatre Etablis et leurs afutages 

Item Soixante pieces de differents rabots tant montes que 
scintres ainsi que d’autre 

Item. Douze vallets 

Item Trois sergents de fer 

Item Dix huit petites et moyennes presses de fer 

Item Douze presses en bois a visser 

Item Douze scies monteés en bois 

Item Une meule pour afuter les outils 

Item Une pierre a huile pour les outils 

Item Cent petits outils tant fermoirs, sits, rappes, limes 
vilbroquins et teaux de. main (hand-vises), pinces plattes, 


gouge 
Item Cent bout de bois tant en tiliculle que peuplier et 
sapin et de chesne pour le clavecin 
Item Douze chevallets et boudins** pour clavecin 
Item Trois vieilles paires de clavier 
Item Douze folliges de peuplier 
Item Douze places de sapin mince 
Item Vingt quatre fonds de caisse de piano 
Item Une partie de bois pour faire des caisses de clavecin 
Item Douze presses de bois 
Item Un paquet de petites latte de bois 
Item Une petite de bois de table d’epinette 
Item Véingt quatre planches tant vollige que tillieuls 
Item Une petite cantite de bois pour aboutants pour 
differents ouvrages 
Item Plusieurs planches de tillieul et peuplier 
Item Plusieurs arboutans et plance 
Item Un petit clavecin a petit ravallemant 
Item Un autre clavecin a un clavier 
Item Un autre clavecin 4 petit ravallement 
Item Mille a douze cent sotereaux pour clavecins non fins 
Item Cinquante deux fintes pour clavier de clavecin trois 
cent chevilles de clavecin 
Item Plusieurs pupitres d’epinette 
Item Deux paires de treteaux pour poser les clavecins 
Trois livres ou environ de cordes pour clavecin 
Quatre livres de pointes de fer pour clavier 
Deux violons de Lorranne (Lorraine) prises comme 
tres vieux 
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(In the same document the following accounts were found. Among accounts 
receivable: To the king and the royal family 12,000 1. To a harpsichord under 
construction for M. Vallier 1,200 1. Among Taskin’s debts: To a machinist 
194 1.; to a cabinet maker 778 |. 10 s.; to a layetier (maker of small objects in 
wood) 93 |. 14s.; to Mr Beck at London (see note 49) 660 L.; to Caron, luthier 
416 1.) 


BLANCHET’S COMPETITION* 


I. GOERMANS 


The Goermans family is represented here by only one inventory 
dealing with the workshop. The lack of others is to be regretted, since, 
to judge from that one document, the Goermans were extremely active 
as harpsichord makers. . 

Jean Goermans, master harpsichord maker in Paris under the sur- 
name of Germain, was born in 1703 in ‘Galdere, near the Brandenburg 
frontier’ a city of which his father, Armand, was burger; he was, thus, 
a subject of the king of Prussia, and seems never to have been natural- 
ized in France, but the name attests a Flemish origin. He was admitted 
as master before 1730 and was already established in the Rue St-Denis 
when he was married, in June 10, 1730, to Lucie Delbourse.** The 
bride, a twenty-three year old citizen of Conde-sur-l’Escaut, lived in 
Paris with relatives recently enobled. The dowry was a modest 500 I., 
given by the aunt and there was no paternal heritage. As witnesses the 
harpsichord-maker had the organist of St-Nicolas-des~-Champs, 
Joachim Gigault, and the two Jacques Bourdets: the father, an instru- 
ment-maker who may have been Goermans’s master, and the son, 
a musician-in-ordinary to the Queen. 

Seven children of this marriage survived. The eldest, Jeanne Thérése, 
born about 1732, assisted her mother from very early on in the house 
in the Rue de la Verrerie; she married, on January 8, 1752, a young 
neighbour, Joseph Roubé, soon to call himself de Saint-Aubin, come to 
Paris from Béziers to enrich himself in the military-furnishing busi- 
ness.8* (Goermans offered him the modest dowry of 1500 |.) The 
eldest son, Jean (b. ¢. 1735), talented in music, was to become harpsi- 
chord teacher. Jeanne Lucie married a burger of Paris of Czech origin, 
Frangois Vandrackzchek, but died without children on August 29, 
1765.3? The second son became a Bernardine monk. Marie Madeleine, 
a beauty, was to be presented by her brother-in-law, Roubé, to another 
Biterrois, a genuine nobleman, Jean Abbés, Royal Governor of Murviel 


* It is regretted that the conclusion of this section (3. Treyer; 4. Malade; 
5. Stehlin; 6. Henocq) must be held over owing to unavoidable limitations 
of space. EDITOR. 
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and Méus, and rapporteur du Point-d’ honneur. Even though his mother 
found him ‘a little cracked like all the men of his district’ (‘la téte 
timbrée comme tous les gens de son pays’), the marriage took place 
on July 18, 1770, with the huge dowry of 6000 1.88 in promissory notes 
on the Goermans firm, which was then displaced to the left bank, 
Cul-de-sac de Rouen (today Cour de Rohan). 

About 1770, Jean Goermans was stricken with paralysis and little 
by little became helpless. He abandoned the exercise of his trade to his 
son and to his foreman Jean Liborius Hermés. Hermés, soon established 
in the Rue du Colombier, hastened to marry the last daughter, Marie 
Thérése Victoire, on April 10, 1773.8 He provided 15,000 |. for the 
firm, and old Goermans had to promise a 6000 | dowry, which he 
spread out over four years. The old man retired, not far at first, tothe Rue 
Férou, but the relations with son and son-in-law became so embittered 
that Lucie Delbourse began to lose her reason. They moved again to 
the right bank, Rue St-Martin, and the screams of the mad woman 
as well as the senile palsy of the old man disturbed the neighbours. The 
children, trembling for their heritage, took steps to have their parents 
declared incompetent in 1776. The illness was not yet serious enough, 
and it was in possession of his rights that old Jean Goermans died, on 
February 18, 1777. The officers who came for the scellés and the inven- 
tory*® (obviously there could be nothing in it referring to harpsichord- 
making) upheld the demand for restraint which was soon obtained 
against Lucie Delbourse.“t The property, itemized in view of the 
proposed division,“* amounted to 195,000 |. The mother was cared 
for at the house of a Demoiselle Laignel, where she died in 1783, and 
her share was returned to her children after a new division, on January 
25, 1786. 

The last child, Jacob or Jacques Goermans, who called himself 
Germain as had his father, had maintained the workshop on the left 
bank, Rue des Fossés St-Germain-des-Prés. He seems to have lived 
for an uncertain period with a certain Marguerite André who bur- 
dened him with her family. On the occasion of a second birth he finally 
regularized his union on March 15, 1787, without notifying anyone 
but his brother.*4 He established his menage in the Rue des Sts-Péres 
but continued to work in the Rue des Fossés. It was at home that he 
died prematurely and suddenly on April 8, 1789. His brother-in-law, 
Hermés, had the scellés affixed without knowing ‘if the person with 
whom he dwelt was really married to him,’** and hoping (if she were 
not) to inherit the fortune. His hopes were deceived and the inventory 
(Text VII) was prepared for the account of the two children, Frangois 
Abel (four years old) and Marie Marguerite Barthélémye (six months). 
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Jean Goermans accepted the duties of sole guardian.** Hermés took up | 
’ the direction of the firm, which continued to produce pianos and 


harps up to the time of the First Empire, after having attempted, 
thanks to the revolution, to collect money owing from the Ducs de 


Grammont and de Polignac.*? 
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. . » Marchandises et ustensils dependans dudit fonds de commerce dudit Sieur 
Goermans . . . (chez) Mr. Lecomte luthier ruse des Fossés St. Germain . . . 


prisés de l’avis de Jean Henry Moers . . . et Pascal Taskin. . . . 


Premierement No rer Deux vieux forté’piano 

Item No. 2 Un forté’piano de M. Goermans 

3 Un forté’piano de Frederick Bark*® 

4 Un petit clavecin unisson avec un clavier de Goermans 
(i.e. a harpsichord with two 8° stops only) 

5 Un vieux clavecin de Dumont*® peint en noir 

6 Un piano en forme de clavecin en bois d’acajou 
(mahogany) par M. Goermans 

7_ Un vieux piano anglais en facon de clavecin 

8 Un forté’ piano quarré (square piano) de M. Goermans 

9 Un forté’piano de meme forme non achevé 

10 Cinq fortés’piano de M. Goermans 

11 Trois forté’piano de M. Goermans avec leurs claviers 
et couvercles sans les table d’harmonie, led. forté’pianos 
non finis 

12 Un forté’piano en bois de noyer tout delabré 

13 Trois cents chevilles de fer pour monter des forté’piano 

14 Un pacquet de vieux modeles propres 4 l'état et un 
tiroir d'outils consistans en petits rabots, mouchettes, 
vielle scies 

15 Un tour en cuivre a tourner entre deux _ estimé 
avec quelques pointes de fer . 

16 Onze garnitures de chevilles de forte piano 

17 Trois rabots en fer 

18 Une boete contenant differens outils servans 4 |’etat 

19 Six tiroirs contenant differens outils, comme scies 4 
main vilbrequins, trepans (drills), méches, limes, compas, 
tenailles, emportepieces, mouvemens, ferrures de piano 
et bobeches de cuivre lavées d’or de couleur et differens 
autres petits outils servans a l’etat de facteur d’instrumens 

20 Un violon brun sans corde ni chevalet 

21 Un chavecin couché avec son pieds sans clavier 

22 Un forté’piano en forme de clavecin avec table peinte 
fair par M. Goermans 

23 Un petit model de forté’piano avec son petit pieds 
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24 Quatre carcasses de clavecins de differente grandeur 

25 Six Etablis dont quatre avec lours presses 

26 Un presse a servir du bois 

27 douze garnitures de clavier en ivoire 

28 deux forté’piano quarrés 

29 Trois carcasses de forté’piano 

30 Un clavecin de fantaisie 

31 Trois clavecins vieux pour mettre en piece®! 

32 Un clavecin vieux faict par M. Goermans 

33 Une vielle epinette 

34 quatre planches d’acajou de huit pieds de long et quatre 
feuilles du meme bois de six pieds de differente largeur 

35 Cent voliches de bois blanc de six pieds de long sur 
differents largeur 

36 Deux cent quarante morceaux de planchettes de Sapin 
pour plaquer les Sommiers des clavecins et forté’piano 
avec leurs tables 

37 Deux cent feuilles de bois de table de clavecins 

38 quatre parties de bois de Sapin de cing pieds de longeur 

39 Soixante quatre morceaux de differentes longeurs de 
teulles de Sapin pour faire des fort¢’ pianos 

40 Quatre planches de bois de Noyer 

41 Vingt quatre planches de bois de tilleuls de differentes 
longueurs, largeur et epasseur 

42 deux courbés (bent pieces) avec differens morceaux de 
voliches et bouts de planches 

43 Douze morceaux de planches et voliches de differentes 
longueurs 

44 Trois vieux, deux a tiges, deux petites enclumes 

45 Vingt un rabots tant verlopes que demie verlopes 

46 Trois bouvets, trois guillaumes, six trousquins (marking 
gauges), trois maillés, deux equerres | 

47 Sept valets, deux pots 4 colles, trois fers a chauffer 
le bois 

48 Trois tareaux avec leurs feuillieres (dies), et trois 
meches, quatre vibrequins et deux forets montes en bois 
et un archet (for a drill) 

49 Quatorze soyes montées sur bois tant grandes que 
petites 

$0 Une scie 4 main avec deux autres scies montées en fer 
et une en marqueterie, une plaque de cuivre en division 
(ruler or protractor?) 

$1 deux tiroirs remplis de Sautereaux non finis 

§2 deux morceaux de bois d’ebene et un de buis 

$3 Cinquante presses a mains 
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$4 Une cruelle (trowel, possibly for gesso work) et son auge 
quelques restes de fils de fer 9 1. 


2. GALLAND 


Jean Marie Galland was born in Paris in 1686." Son of a concierge 
in the aristocratic quarter of St-Roch, he was first apprenticed and then 
became journeyman cabinet-maker. In that capacity he married, on 
May 13, 1716, the young daughter of a neighbouring flower-gardener, 
Madeleine Denis (who had no connection with the Denis family, 
makers of harpsichords in the seventeenth century). She brought the 
modest sum of 1000 /.58 

How and when did Galland change over to the trade of harpsichord- 
maker? We find him installed as master of that trade, in the Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs, and saving money (tontine, May 27, 1734; annuity, 
May 2, 1740).54 He married his daughter Madeleine Galland (b. 1720) 
to the organ-maker Robert Richard (later Mécanicien du. Roi).5> The 
dowry of 6000 /. was paid over in a single sum on August 18 after the 
marriage. Galland must have been doing a good business, because he 
was able to make another deposit toward his annuity on October 22, 
1751. He lost his wife on January 13, 1755. 

On May 22 of the same year he remarried, this time to Claudette 
Go-!ard, widow of an organist of the Abbaye de St-Denis, Joseph 
Claude Foucault, who had a young son. In order to clarify their 
position an inventory (Text VIII) and division was made on June 4 
hetween Galland and his son-in-law Richard.®* After a short marriage, 
the maker died on May 24, 1760, and the apposition of the scellés 
(Text IX) was followed by a detailed inventory (Text X). 


Vitis? 


Experts Sieur Henry Echme facteur de clavecins Rue Quincampoix, Jacques 
Goermans, Rue des Boucheries, St. German-des-Prés. 


Item Un clavesin de anche ruquestre (by the elder Ruckers) 


a petit ravalement 400 I. 
Item Deux clavesins a grande Ravalements (of full range, 
i.e. F’ to f’’’) 700 I. 


Item Un clavesin contrefait de Ruquestre a petit ravale- 
ment (harpsichord rebuilt by Ruckers of limited range; or ?, 


in imitation of Ruckers of limited range) 200 |. 
Item 2 petits clavesins a 2 unissons (i.e. with 2 choirs at 8’ 
pitch) 200 I. 


Item Un clavesin contrefait de Dumont (rebuilt harpsi- 
chord by Dumont; or ?, in imitation of Dumont) 120 1. 
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Item 2 clavesins pliants (folding) a deux corps dont un a 
finte coupe (split sharps®*) et l’autre a petit ravalement 
Item Un autre clavesin brise a trois corps et a finte coupe 
Item 3 petits clavesins brises (folding) a l’octave (i.e. 4’ 
pitch) 

Item Un clavesin de Louis Denis a petit ravalement®* 

Item Une epinette a l’italienne a ravalement ordinaire*®® 

Item Une autre epinette a I’Italienne 

Item 3 epinette a l’octave 

Item 2 tympanons brises (folding dulcimers) 

Item 2 autres tympanons caré 

Item Un carillon de Lame (metal bars) 

Item Un carillon de clochette a clavier (of small bells with 
keyboard) 

Item 4 serinaittes (barrel organs) 

Item Une efutase (affutage) consistant en une établie, 
Rabots, scies Scizeaux, marteaux et autres outils a ’usage 

dudit Sieur Galland 
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(Scelle:) . . . un autre tiroir qui quelques outils de la profession du defunt . . . 
une epinette, un clavecin brisé . . . avec son pied . . . un etabli garni de diffte 


outils. . . . 


Dans un piece ensuite . . . trois clavecin . . . clavecin brisé, cing epinettes. 
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Expert: Sr. Jean Henry Hemsch, rue Quincampoix St-Nicolas-des~-Champs. 


Item Un orgue en table de bois de noyer a un clavier a un 
jeu d’anche (reed stop) 

Item Un clavecin sur deux trestaux de bois de noyer a 
deux unissons 

Item Un autre clavecin a deux claviers et trois cordes 
(choirs) avec son surtous de bois vernis en bleu, fait par 
Denis sur son pied de bois de noyer avec son pulpitre 

Item Un autre clavecin vernis en noir avec des decou- 
pures sur son pied aussy peint en noir avec trois cordes 
finte D’yvoir 

Item Un autre clavecin verni en rouge a filets d’or a deux 
claviers et trois cordes sur son pied 

Item Un autre clavecin verni en noir avec des filets d’or 
a deux claviers trois cordes 

Item Une epinette a I’Italienne sur son pied a quatre 
octaves peint en noir en facon de la Chine 

Item Un clavecin brisé de bois de noyer en deux corps et 

deux cordes 
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Item Une epinette carée a Ravalement de bois de noyer 
Item Une petite epinette en octave verni en noir filets 


Brzone avec son pied | 48 |. 
Item Une autre petitte epinette sans pied vernie en noir et 

rouge a l’octave 24 1. 
Item Un clavecin Brisé 4 l’octave de bois de noyer a deux 

cordes et 4 deux unissons 42 1. 
Item Une epinette carrée de bois de noyer a une corde de 

Philippe Denis® 18 1. 
Item Une autre epinette couverte de papier aI’ octave 12 1. 
Item Un timpanon brisé 14 1. 
Item Deux autres timpanons carré a baguettes 24 |. 
Item Un carillon 4 lames de deux octaves couvert de ‘ 

papier 18 1. 
Item Un carillon a dix sept sonnettes verni en jaune et son 

pied aussy de bois peint en jaune 18 1. 


Item Un etabli cinq rabots et plusieurs outils tant en 
cizeaux vrilles qu’autres prisés ensemble avec plusieurs 
scies et limes 15 1. 
~(Harpsichords were rented at 9 |. per month, others were sold on instalments at 

120 1. A regal was rented to an anlubine singer, and the step-son. Pierre Claude 

Foucault, entered various credits for rentals and harpsichord tunings). 


NOTES 


1 Chisels come in three weights; the heaviest is called mortising chisel, the 
next, firmer chisel, and the lightest, paring tool. It is not clear which type 
Roubo or the writers of the inventories mean by ciseau. 

'® Paris, Arch. Nat., Minutier central des notaires parisiens, XXX, 104. We 
6 the opportunity here to thank the numerous Parisian notaries who have 
permitted us to conduct our researches into their archives. 

CXVII, 322. Inventaire apres le décds de G. Garnier. 

*LXII, 330. 

5 CXV, 403. In this and all the following texts we have extracted the section 
relating to the trade of the deceased. 

* The key-tops are glued on before individual keys are sawn out of the 
keyboard blank. 

* “Purlins’, in try the horizontal members in a roof, may here refer to 
the liner which is glued to the inside of the case and supports the soundboard. 

8 Possibly lock-boards. ‘Barres’ is used by Mersenne to mean frame members 
and soundboard ribs. 

® Garniture must mean vises and associated tools like hold-fasts, planes, etc. 

10 CXV, 405, 17 oct. 1722. 

11 A harpsichord signed ‘N. et Francois Blanchet’ and dated 1730 is at present 
on exhibition in Fenton House in Hampstead, London, loaned by Mr Raymond 
Russell. 

* bith bling calf, which i sill used i the 

18 Basane is the mo resem which is in 
bookbinding trade. 
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44 Probably key-frames, especially since each of the seven harpsichords 
apparently under construction would require two. 

15 This entry probably refers to the iron stop-levers, oy ae and to the 
slides which were usually covered with leather in the French harpsichords. 

16 “Flemish paper’; many Flemish and some French harpsichords are decor- 
ated with block-printed paper. 

17 TX, 629. 

18 TX, 635.. 

19 TX, 646. 

2° Possibly the templates used in marking out the position of the bridge and 
hitch-pins. 

*1 Glue made in two boilings from animal offal and cast in very thin plates. 
It was light coloured and quite transparent. 

*2 Both Dom Bedos and Roubo show devices contrived to produce battens 
of very accurate thickness. The roughly-planed piece is drawn under a knife 
fixed a known distance above the bed of the machine. The ebony referred to 
must be for keytops. 


» 545- 
30 A family of French ichord-makers working in Paris during the 
y uring 


seventeenth century. Inventories have been found for two members of the 
family, Jean (d. 1632) and Clause (d. 1661). 

CI, 548. 

%2 Ernest Closson, “Pascal Taskin’, in the Sammelbdnde der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft, XI (1910-11), pp. 234-6. 

33 CI, 621. 

84 Boudin means a piece of wood of rounded section. Since Taskin’s frames 
had this section it is possible that frame members are intended. The Encyclopédie 
defines a boudin as the 4’ hitchpin rail. 

LXXVII, 200. 

86 LIV, 851. 

87 XC, 424. 

C, 709. 

8° XXVII, 364. 

40 Scellés de 18 février, 14562. Inventaire du 24 fev-—XXVII, 380. 

41 'Y 5027, 15-3-1777. 

“ XXVII, 391, 9 juillet 1777. 

48 XXVII, 438. 

“* XLVI, 504. 

45 Y14582. 

4° 'Y 5178, 27 mai 1789. 

47 XIII, 20, I, 16. 

48 XLVI, 538, 6 mai 1789. 

4° Probably Frederick Beck (fl. 1774-1794), 4 Broad Street, Golden Square, 
London. A maker of spinets and pianos. 
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50 Probably Nicolas Dumont of Paris. A harpsichord dated 1697 with his 
inscription is to be found in the collection of the Paris Conservatoire. 
51 These parts to be used in the construction of new instruments. Several 
references to this practice scattered through these inventories may offer a clue to 
the enigma of the large number of Ruckers harpsichords which survive, as 
compared with those made by their contemporaries. 

52 LXXVII, 466. 

53 CXVII, 277. 

547 XXXII, 269. 

55 Thid., 376, 10 aoht 1761. 

58 Ibid., 465. 

57 Thid., 461. 

58 Some of the apy are divided into two parts to bwoid enharmonic tuning. 
poet Louis Denis: a late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century Parisian 

6° Probably C/E to c’”, but sometimes C/E to f’”. Epinette 4 Titalienne: 
of the bentside form like the English — spinets. 

1 'Y 11342, 24 mai 1760. 

62 LXXXIII, 468, 30 mai 1760. 

* Philippe Denis (d. 1705), brother of Lous. 
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ERIC HALFPENNY 


The Bvolution of the Bassoon 
in England, 1750-1800 


OODWIND history tends to be concentrated on the evolution of 

mechanism as a convenient yard-stick by which to measure 
progress. Yet it becomes increasingly evident, the more one studies 
woodwind instruments, that most of them were subjected to develop- 
ment and change in ways unconnected with the number of keys which 
happened to be put on them. 

The bassoon in particular is an instrument whose soanil character and 
overall capabilities have always depended more on the design of its 
tube and finger-holes than on its key-system; and examples made in 
England during the latter half of the eighteenth century show an 
interesting trend in tonal development which can be assigned with 
some certainty to acoustic rather than to mechanical causes, and is clearly 
related to its changing function in contemporary instrumentation. 

At the beginning of that period the bassoon was primarily an instru- 
_ ment of the general bass in the baroque ensemble, blending its tone 
with a diversity of other instruments in a limited number of stock 
situations. At the end, it was being required to stand alone and apart 
from other bass instruments as part of a much enlarged wind choir, 
whose growing freedom and independence of utterance was based on 
a closer understanding of the technical character of each instrument 
and of tiie ways in which the different species could best be combined. 

Unfortunately the earliest surviving English bassoon dates from no 
earlier than 1747. This is the instrument by Stanesby Junior, formerly 
in the Galpin Collection. But a number of slightly later examples show 
that this instrument is perfectly orthodox for its period, and probably 
represents the English practice of from, say, 1720 onwards. These 
instruments, though far from incapable of more extended musical use, 
were essentially part of the general bass in baroque instrumentation. 
Their characteristic tone, when in full playing order, is a deep rich 
burr, full and soft in quality, and capable of blending with and rein- 
forcing other instrumental sounds without overpowering them. After 
practical experience of this tone-quality it is easy to understand the 
comparatively large number of bassoons employed by baroque musical 
establishments. If the seven bassoonists of St Feock Church in Cornwall 
were playing on such instruments when they ‘closed down on F’, one 
can well imagine that it ‘sounded like heaven’ (MacDermott, p. 25). 
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The baroque pitch, in this country at least, remained fairly constant at 
a rather wide semitone below the present standard, and it is to this pitch 
that all contemporary English wind instruments are found to be tuned. 
Bassoons being what they are, however, namely rather expensive 
instruments of fairly robust constitution, many of the earlier ones 
were preserved in use even after the general pitch of instrumental 
music began to rise, as it did in England from about 1770. Conse- 
quently it is rare to find an English baroque bassoon in an original 
state of preservation. It was a comparatively simple matter to raise the 
pitch of such an instrument by a small amount-without loss of any 
essential playing characteristics. The pitch, however, continued to rise, 
and in the meantime newer ideas of wind instrumentation were being 
introduced and consolidated. For these newer purposes the English 
bassoon was gradually transformed into something quite different from 
its former self, an instrument of greater sonority and clarity of speech, 
better able to serve as an independent bass to the expanding wind band. 
By about 1790 the transformation was virtually complete, and, the 
English bassoon achieved a characteristic tone-quality which it pre- 
setved despite increments of key mechanism until the instrument gave 
way, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, before the Savary 
invasion, and finally disappeared from sight. 

The transition from the typical English baroque bassoon with four 
keys into the no less typical instrument of the early classical period 
with six keys and upwards, is best seen by contrasting instruments from 
the beginning and end of the period under review, and tabulating their 
characteristics. It is hardly necessary to say that the demarcation is not 
quite clear-cut, and that the different attributes blend and merge 
during the period of the change over. The modifications include points 
of external appearance as well as of more vital matters connected with 
the bore and note-holes, most of which may clearly be seen in Plates 
I-IV. The differences may be summarized as follows: 


CHARACTERISTICS ¢. 1750 


1. Long wing joint with the upper end level, or nearly so, with the 
shoulder of the upper tenon of the bass joint. The wing is grooved 
for the bass joint only to just above the épaule carrying the finger 
holes, so that the upper round portion of the joint stands clear. 
The épaule is rounded in contour. The fingerholes are fairly large 
and there is a tendency for the lowest to be the smallest of the 
three. Despite their depth, the _ fingerholes are sometimes 
undercut (Plate IV, 1 and 2). 

2. Butt joints are broad and flat by reason of the wide spacing of the 
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two channels. The fingerholes are only slightly larger than those 
on the wing. The thumb hole is comparatively small. The Ab 
hole under the small key is high up on the joint and diminutive 
in size. 

. The most noticeable detail of the bass joint is the extremely small 
thumb hole. 

. The bell has a baluster contour, concealing a plain negative cone 
taper (i.e. a contraction, in opposition to the general expansion 

-of the bore). 

. The number of keys is four, and the brass ferrules are very 


narrow. 


_ CHARACTERISTICS ¢. 1800 
1. The wing joint is shortened by varying degrees, and is grooved 
for the bass joint almost to the top ferrule, so that it fits snugly 
against it all the way up. The ¢paule becomes progressively angu- 
lar in contour and is carried round to the back of the joint. The 
wing holes are reduced in size, with the highest markedly the 
smallest of the three. ? 
. Butt joints become narrower and more rounded as the two 
~ channels are brought closer together. The fingerholes are de- 
cidedly larger than those on the wing. The thumb hole increases 
in size and the Ab hole tends to be placed lower down. 

3. The thumb hole on the bass joint becomes much larger. 

4. The beli is given a pronounced internal and external flare in the 

upper half of its length, but is ‘choked’ very slightly at the waist. 

5. The number of keys is six and upwards, and the ferrules increase 

in depth. 

Between these two types are to be found many transitional instru- 
ments with some earlier and some later features. 

The smaller note-holes in the lower part of early examples, coupled 
with the fully choked bell, are the principal factors which contribute 
to the curiously soft, bourdon-like tone-quality of these instruments. 
Possibly the iidhinks of the bell in the central region produces further 
damping. These factors also appear to have made it possible to produce 
occasional chromatic notes in the very lowest register (C#, B’ and 
low A’) by ‘pinching’ the note lower or slackening the note above. 
These notes, so produced, occur in contemporary tablatures, such as 
those in Diderot’s Encyclopédie and in The Muses’ Delight. The low Ep 
is also prescribed in all English tablatures for the four-keyed bassoon by 
closing the low Bh key, or this combined with the C hole, leaving the 
D key open—a kind of cross-fingering. 
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In the upper part of the instrument it would appear that the original 
intention was to give f the same fingering as for the equivalent note c”, 
on the contemporary oboe, which would account for the large size 
of the highest finger hole. Certainly the earliest known English tabla- 
ture (in Muses’ Delight, 1754, but probably derived from a still earlier 
source now lost) gives the fingering: - 2 - --- - etc. for this note, 
and it is also to be found in Eisel’s otherwise rather rudimentary 
fingering chart (1738). 

The brighter sonority of the later instruments and indeed their 
higher pitch, considering their almost negligible difference in overall 
length, are due to the opening up of these lower note-holes from E 
downwards, to the progressive widening of the bell choke and to the 
thinning of the wood at its waist. The reduced size of the wing holes 
seems to concentrate and focus, as it were, the tone in this part of the 
instrument and also establishes the basic ‘open’ fingering for f. The larger 
note-holes at the bottom of the scale presumably made ‘pinching’ and 
cross-fingering less successful, and it would seem for this reason that 
the two chromatic keys for F# and Eb were added to the extension. 

No very early crooks are known to the writer and indeed very few 
original crooks survive in anything like mint condition. Many crooks 
were cut down to meet rises of pitch somehow, not only before 1800 
but also towards the middle of the nineteenth century, when the Old - 
Philharmonic ‘high’ pitch was introduced. The writer has had several 
copies made of a crook, apparently original and in excellent condition, 
belonging to the Parker bassoon (Plates III, IV, 6). These proved en- 
tirely satisfactory on all instruments of the later group that have been 
tried. 

The crook socket on all English bassoons is conical, resembling that 
of the two-keyed oboes, and is intended to be jointed with thread 
lapping. On the earliest instruments the socket is curiously wide and 
deep, and that this is not due to wear or later ‘tinkering’ is clearly 
shown by the two Milhouse instruments (Plates I and Il, a and s), 
both of which are in almost perfect original condition. In a, the socket 
is bushed with ivory, thus preserving the original proportions, while 
that of 8 exactly coincides with a in its dimensions; which suggests 
that they were intentional, and the normal practice of this maker at the 
time. These long sockets caused trouble when a crook of normal 
length and diameter was tried, owing to the large cavity left between 
the end of the crook and the top of the bore. The writer therefore had 
a crook.made with an abnormally long shank reaching to the bottom 
of the socket. This has greatly improved intonation and steadied the 
tone of instrument A, and confirms its pitch to be at the low baroque 
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level. It also serves to show how necessary it is to refrain from judging 
such instruments until something at least approximating to the original 
crook is available. 

Early instruments with a more normal crook socket dimension often 
show on examination that the tip of the wing has been cut off, and 
sometimes in these cases the brass mount is a replacement, and the 
socket has been rebushed. This has probably happened to instrument c 
(Plates I and II), and to the Stanesby Junior bassoon mentioned earlier, 
which has also had the extension holes enlarged. The pitch of both 
these instruments corresponds to the slightly higher intermediate level 
of c. 1770 found, for example, in the Hale bassoon (Plate I and II, 8) 
and that by Parker (Plates III, IV, 6). An additional means of sharpening 
an old instrument was frequently resorted to, namely by opening up 
the bell choke very slightly at the upper end. 


TABLATURES 

The fingered scale of the bassoon, starting on the bottom F, is vir- 
tually confined to the wing and the smaller channel of the butt, and 
closely resembles that of the contemporary oboe and recorder. The 

- other half of the instrument, consisting of the bell, bass joint and wide 
butt channel, is a bass extension producing the four lowest diatonics, 
E-D-C-B’b. But this section also contributes a great deal to the overall 
tone-colour, especially due to the peculiar conformation of the bell 
joint, to the general pitch of the instrument, and to the intonation and 
quality of many upper notes, which to this day are assisted by varying | 
its sympathetic resonance by stopping or venting note-holes in this 
section. 

Six tablatures relating to the period of this survey are examined and 
compared below. They include the earliest known English and French 
examples, but otherwise a comprehensive list has not been attempted. 
Only one has been extracted from an individual ‘tutor’, the others 
deriving from larger compilations, and so, it may generally be assumed, 
from still earlier publications. 


A Diderot and d’Alembert, Encyclopédie, Vol. 11, 1751, article 
Basson de Hautbois, tablature p. 128 (four-keyed bassoon). 

B Henry Purcell (London) and John Sadler (Liverpool), [ Apollo’s 
Cabinet or] The Muses’ Delight, 1754; also and and 3rd editions, 
Liverpool, 1756 and 1757. “The Gamut or Scale for the Bassoon’, 
p- 45 (four-keyed bassoon). | 

C Bailleux (Paris), Methode .. . par Mr Hotteterre, le Romain... 

Nouvelle Edition augmentée . . . des Tablatures de la Clarinette et du 

Basson . . . etc., ¢ 1779-1780. Gamme, p. 25 (five-keyed bassoon). 
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D Preston (London), Complete Instructions for the Bassoon, c. 1785 
(four-keyed bassoon). 

E Joseph Gehot (London), The Complete Instructor [or, Complete 
Instructions] for every Musical Instrument, various editions c. 1790- 
c. 1840 (four-keyed bassoon). 

F Rees’s Cyclopaedia, London and Philadelphia, 1810-1824. En- 
graved ‘Scale of the Bassoon’, with excellent drawing of a typical 
English instrument, dated 1807 (eight-keyed bassoon). 


The fingerings are shown below in the same tabular form as that 
adopted in my paper, “The French Hautboy; a Technical Survey (II)’, 
GSJ VII, nziuely, finger holes 123 456 7 (7=F key closed, 7p>=Ab 
key opened). A dash denotes that the hole in whose place it appears 
is uncovered. The four extension holes for the two thumbs are given 
their ordinary note names as they appear to the player, namely, E, D, 
C and Bb, the flat sign being omitted for simplicity. Tablature C 
includes a low Eb key, and tablature F contains both Eb, FH and the 
two wing keys a’ and b’h. Where these keys have to be used (i.e. de- 
pressed by the player) they will be shown in brackets, but not otherwise. 


Note Tablature Note Tablature Fingering 


Fingering 


123 456 7 EDCB ABC 12-4—- 
B’h all 123 456 7 EDCB DEF 4— 7) 
AB 123 456 7 EDCB —— - 
all 123 456 7 EDC eh A-D 1-3—- 
Ct AB 123 456 7 EDC E 1-3 — 7) 
Cc 123 456 7 EDC° F 12— 456 — 
D ail 123 456 7 ED f ACDF ——- 
Eb ADE 456 7 B-cB B — 
B 123 456 7 E—B E —— 7 
CF 123 456 7 ft -23 4567 
E all 123 456 7B D (ossia) —— 45678 
F all 123 456 7 E — 45678 
Fe A-E 123 456 E (ossia) -23 456 7 EDCB ? 
F 123 456 7 (Ff) g -23 456 - 
G all 123 456 - BC 123 456 - 
Ab A-E = 123 456 7b E -23 456 7b B 
F 123 456 7b (FH) gt ABC 123 456 7b 
A all 123 45- - DE -23 456 7p 
Bb A-E 123 4-6 - F 123 456 7p-pDc 
123 4-6 7b (rit)e a all 123 45- - 
B A-~-E 123 4— - bh all 123 4-6 - 
F 123 4— 7b b A-E 123 4— - 
1233 — F 123 4— 7b 
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Note Tablature ' Fingering Note Tablature Fingering 
Cc” -23 456 7 
12- 4— 7b D -23 4— - 
I2- 4— - 7 
12- —— - F -23 4— 7b E 
I-3 — - g AB -23 — - 
I2- 456 —23 4— 
DE -23 — 7) 
I— — -? F -23 — 7p) 8 
-2- —- - gt BDE nil 
-23 456 7b A 1243 
— —6 -. Cc 123 - 
12— 456 7 F (a) 123 — 7b 
— 456 - ‘ BDE nil 
— —6 - Cc —— -B 
-23 456 -E F (6) 123 — - 
123 45-7 b’h Fonly (6) 123 456 7 -pc- 


_ It will be seen that the two French tablatures, each in its own way, 
offer more facilities than any of the English except F. This seems to 
have been a peculiarly French characteristic, as tablatures for other 


woodwind show the same inclination to extend the compass of the 
simplest forms of those instruments. The lipped chromatics in the 
lowest register disappear in later tablatures. It is worth mentioning 
however, that a perfectly good bottom A, as shown by Diderot, can 
be obtained from a modern Heckel bassoon with a slack lip. At the 
upper end of the compass there is considerable divergence in the 
fingerings for the same note, and also several examples of the ‘remote 
control’ of such notes by the thumb keys or holes of the bass extension, 

To round the story, an English opinion of the bassoon, taken from 
the Complete Instructions (D) is worth quoting: 


The Bassoon it is confessed, has its imperfections, in common with 
other wind instruments, yet if the Instrument and Reed are good of their 
kind, practice and a correct Ear will soon enable the Learner to blow in 
tune. The Instrument divides into several parts to make it portable, and 
in the whole contains twelve holes, some of them stopped by keys and 
others by the fingers as will be explained further on. . . . The Great 
utility of this Instrument has introduced it not only into military Bands 
but also into private Concerts, as the proper Bass for Hautboys, Flutes 
and other wind instruments. In many country Churches it also supplies 
the want of an Organ, supporting the voices and excellently assimu- 
lating [sic] its tone with Theirs. . . . 
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Many persons who learn this Instrument have a previous acquaintance 
with the names of the notes and other musical characters either by having 
learned to sing or to play on some other instrument. . . 

Transposition of Keys is used, not only to raise or lower the pitch of a 
Tune, but also to remove a tune from a difficult into a more easy Key: 
and observe that for the Bassoon those Keys which are regulated by 
flats are easier than those with Sharps, provided you go not farther than 
Two or Three flats. 


I am greatly obliged to all the owners of instruments mentioned in 
the text for the loan of specimens for study, especially to Mr John 
Parr, who ‘borrowed’ he Millhouse bassoon back from Sheffield 
Museum for me to look at and photograph. I am also most grateful to 
Mr Josef Marx for bringing the Bailleux tablature to my attention. 
The work has been assisted by a Leverhulme Research Grant. 
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ENGLISH BASSOONS 


PLATES I AND Ili 
Left to Right, a-H 


A. Milhouse, Newark. Four brass keys, brass mounts, ivory-bushed crook 
socket. Bell aperture 21-6 mm. Date, c. 1760. Property of Eric Halfpenny. 
Found by Christopher Bradshaw in Stamford, Lincs, during the War. Formerly 
played in Navenby Church, Lincs. 


B. Milhouse, Newark. Four brass keys, brass mounts. Closely resembles a in all 
respects. Pitch probably slightly raised by opening out bell aperture (25-6 mm.). _ 
Date, c. 1760. Property of Alan Cave. Recently found in London. 


c. Millhouse (sic), Newark. Four brass kevs (not silver, as stated in Galpin 
Society Exhibition Catalogue, 1951), brass mounts. On the sling-ring band is 
engraved MILLHOUSE, MAKER, 1763. The spelling of the name and the type-face 
of the incised stamp on all joints differ from all other exmples of this maker’s 
work known to the writer. The instrument is thicker and heavier in build and 
appearance than the two foregoing, but the keywork is identical. The bell and 
wing differ. The butt is shorter and the bass joint longer. The wing has been 
_ shortened and the ferrule is a replacement. Pitch probably raised. Bell is also 
slightly opened (27-6 mm.). Found 30 years ago in Rotherham by Mr John 
Parr; now in the Parr Collection, Sheffield Museum. 


D. Blockley, . Four brass keys, brass mounts, crook socket crudely 
lined with brass tube. Light and delicate instrument of ring-maple. Bell aperture 
25°2 mm. Date, c. 1760. Property of Anthony Baines. Recently found in 
Richmond, Surrey. 


BE. J. Hale, London. Six brass keys, brass mounts. Interesting transitional instru- 
ment of intermediate low pitch. Small extension holes and small wing holes. 
Expanding bell, but well-choked (minimum 26-2 mm.). Date, c. 1775. 
Property of Eric Halfp-nny. 

F. Milhouse, London. Six brass keys, brass mounts. Large extension holes. Bell 
more open (minimum 27 mm.). Pitch: a’=440. Date, ¢. 1795. Property of 
Eric Halfpenny. 

c. 2. Goulding, London. (Erased, and overstamped s. A. CHAPPELL.) Six brass 
keys plus three added wing keys, brass mounts. Large extension holes, wide 
bell (minimum 30-9 mm.). Low-position Ab key. Pitch: a’=440. Date, 
¢. 1795. Property of Eric Halfpenny. 


H. Pask, London. Nine keys of forged brass plus non-interlocking C thumb 
plate. A very late English-pattern instrument, possibly showing some reaction 
to French influence in the style cf wing, the curved Ab key and the thumb 
plate. Bell: minimum 30-5 mm. Pitch: a’=440. Date, c. 1840. Property of 


Eric Halfpenny. 
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ENGLISH BASSOONS 


PLATES I AND II 
Left to Right, a-H 


A. Milhouse, Newark. Four brass keys, brass mounts, ivory-bushed crook 
socket. Bell aperture 21-6 mm. Date, c. 1760. Property of Eric Halfpenny. 
Found by Christopher Bradshaw in Stamford, Lincs, during the War. Formerly 
played in Navenby Church, Lincs. 


B. Milhouse, Newark. Four brass keys, brass mounts. Closely resembles a in all 
respects. Pitch probably slightly raised by opening out bell aperture (25-6 mm.). 
Date, c. 1760. Property of Alan Cave. Recently found in London. 


c. Millhouse (sic), Newark. Four brass keys (not silver, as stated in Galpin 
Society Exhibition Catalogue, 1951), brass mounts. On the sling-ring band is 
engraved MILLHOUSE, MAKER, 1763. The spelling of the name and the type-face 
of the incised stamp on all joints differ from all other exmples of this maker’s 
work known to the writer. The instrument is thicker and heavier in build and 
appearance than the two foregoing, but the keywork is identical. The bell and 
wing differ. The butt is shorter and the bass joint longer. The wing has been 
_ shortened and the ferrule is a replacement. Pitch probably raised. Bell is also 

slightly opened (27-6 mm.). Found 30 years ago in Rotherham by Mr John 
Parr; now in the Parr Collection, Sheffield Museum. 


pv. Blockley, . Four brass keys, brass mounts, crook socket crudely 
lined with brass tube. Light and delicate instrument of ring-maple. Bell aperture 
25°2 mm. Date, c. 1760. Property of Anthony Baines. Recently found in 
Richmond, Surrey. 


BE. J. Hale, London. Six brass keys, brass mounts. Interesting transitional instru- 
ment of intermediate low pitch. Small extension holes and small wing holes. 
Expanding bell, but well-choked (minimum 26-2 mm.). Date, ¢. 1775. 


Property of Eric Halfpenny. 


F. Milhouse, London. Six brass keys, brass mounts. Large extension holes. Bell 
more open (minimum 27 mm.). Pitch: a’=440. Date, c. 1795. Property of 
Eric Halfpenny. 

c. 2. Goulding, London. (Erased, and overstamped Ss. A. CHAPPELL.) Six brass 
keys plus three added wing keys, brass mounts. Large extension holes, wide 
bell (minimum 30-9 mm.). Low-position Ab key. Pitch: a’=440. Date, 
c. 1795. Property of Eric Halfpenny. 


H. Pasiz, London. Nine keys of forged brass plus non-interlocking C thumb 
~ plate. A very late English-pattern instrument, possibly showing some reaction 
_ to French influence in the style of wing, the curved Ab key and the thumb 
plate. Bell: minimum 30-5 mm. Pitch: a’=440. Date, c. 1840. Property of 


Eric Halfpenny. 
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English Bassoons, continued. 
PLATES III AND IV 
Instruments, top to bottom, 1-9. 


1. Milhouse (a, Pl. 1) 5. Hale (8, Pl. I) 

2. Blockley (p, Pl. 1) 6. Parker, London (Dr J. C. Gibson) 

3. Milhouse, London (Anthony Baines) 7. Milhouse (r, Pl. 1) 

4. G. Miller, London (Anthony Baines) 8. Goulding, London (Anthony Baines) 
9. 2. Goulding (c, Pl. I) 


These X-ray sections were taken at the Acland Home, Oxford, in 1953, with 
the kind co-operation of Dr David Barnes, as part of a systematic project for 
investigating early woodwind structures by this means. Standard medical 
equipment was used, on Ilford blue-base film 15 x12 with slow intensifying 
screens. Exposure § second, using full extension of the boom (about 48 in.) to 
minimize distortion. Ray: 40 KV, 50 MA. They show components of nine 
instruments, five of which also appear on Plates I and II. Bass joints were not 
photographed owing to their large and uncomplicated structure. 


PLATE Ill BUTTS 

This shows the broader septum in the earlier specimens, also the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the note-holes, particularly that for the thumb. Each example shows 
the wider channel on the left, with the E hole (right thumb) about a third of 
the way down from the top; the F hole (articulated key) close to the bottom; 
and on six-keyed instruments (3 to 9) the Ff key hole between, but rather 
nearer the F hole. On the narrow channel are seen the three finger-holes above, 
and lower down the small hole for the Ab key in the outer wall. All holes 
except the latter are obliquely bored in the thick wood between the channels, 
and many are undercut. The key saddles and springs were not removed and 
are clearly seen. The F key flap of 3 is also shown, as it is rivetted in place and 


could not be taken off. 

PLATE IV, left: WING JOINTS 

This section gives a very good picture of the oblique-drilled finger-holes. 
Note in 1 especially the undercut and gum filling (shown as a dark stain) of the 
highest hole, also slight undercuts in some other examples. The highest hole on 
9 is lined with a brass tube. 


PLATE IV, right: BELLS 
I to 4: baluster pattern with conical choke bore. 5 to 9: with flared extremity 


and slight chokes at the waist, almost negligible in the later examples. 
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EDMUND A. BOW’LES 


Were Musical Instruments used 


in the Liturgical Service during 
the Middle Agese” 


NE of the encouraging signs in the contemporary musical scene is 

the revival of medieval music in performance. To the musicolo- 
gist it is both gratifying and rewarding to find serious groups in mu- 
seums, universities and elsewhere attempting to recreate this music as 
far as possible with its original sound. But besides the problem of 
resurrecting the sonorities of instruments long dead in the glass 
sarcophagi of our museums, or of reproducing their supposed sound 
by means of carefully constructed replicas, there remains the very real 
question of what instruments to use in compositions intended for 
specific purposes. One problem is the role of instruments in sacred 
music within the framework of the mass. About fifty years ago, Peter 
Wagner wrote in his Introduction to the Gregorian Melodies that ‘it would 
be a task well worth undertaking to investigate from original authori- 
ties the use made of instruments in medieval services’. It is the purpose 
of this article belatedly to fulfil his wish. 

The widespread practice of generously ‘orchestrating’ medieval 
liturgical music represents a tradition which goes back to the mid- 
nineteenth century. Both Coussemaker and Fétis assumed that various 
instruments were used. Josef d’Ortigue wrote in his Dictionnaire litur- 
gique, historique, et théorique de plain-chant that ‘no savons bien qu’au 
moyen 4ge, une foule d’instruments étaient admis dans les églises. . . .’ 
Hugo Riemann claimed the ‘extensive participation’ of instruments in 
sacred music of the later Middle Ages, including the mass. More recent- 
ly, Rudolph Ficker, in an article for The Musical Quarterly, made a 
similar statement based upon the ‘wide latitude’ given the performers 
at that time. Most musicologists today seem to base their assumptions 
on the evidence in three main areas: internal stylistic characteristics 
pointing to an instrumental style, contemporary art works, and source- 
material such as chronicles and poetry. 

The claim that the same general practices of secular music held true 
in the performance of sacred music is erroneous. For example, the ex- 
tensive enumeration of instruments in Guillaume de Machaut’s Prise 


* The writer would like to thank Dr Curt Sachs for reading the preliminary 
draft of this manuscript and for offering helpful criticism. 
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d’ Alexandrie or Reméde de Fortune is insufficient evidence for orches- 
trating his famous mass. Similarly, the presence of ‘menestrelz qui 
cornérent devant ladicte ymage’ when a statue of the Virgin was being 
dressed in a Burgundian parish church does not allow one to state con- 
clusively that instruments were played during the liturgical service. 
Actually, when the stratification of feudal society is taken into con- 
sideration, one arrives at a separate category for music within the 
ecclesiastical sphere. The following social classification of music is sug- 
gested by Snoeck: religious music, official or public ceremonial music, 
music of palace and castle, and popular music of the town, village, and 
fair. As the present writer has pointed out elsewhere, the specific 
occasion and milieu determined the choice of instruments; a selection 
based upon a classification according to sonority.? 


INTERNAL STYLISTIC EVIDENCE 


Owing to the scarcity of written evidence, scholars have turned to 
internal stylistic evidence as a criterion for determining the use of 
misical instruments in the service. However, one must here proceed 
with extreme caution. As Lloyd Hibbard has aptly remarked, ‘there is 
no reason to see any primarily instrumental heritage among the general 
idioms of music handed down from the Middle Ages’. Even a brief 
glance at the opinions of several musicologists will show considerable 
disagreement. Regarding the performance of tropes at festive occasions, 
Besseler has stated that the soloists were probably accompanied by 
instruments, especially in the melismatic sections; but Handschin 
claims that the implication of accompaniment based upon a chronicler’s 
remark concerning the invention of tropes on an instrument is incor- 
rect. The same problem is faced regarding the polyphonic conductus. 
Schering believed that the melismatic postludes, or codas, were treated 
instrumentally. His view is also held by Ellinwood, who, in his study 
on the conductus, cites the passage of Johannes de Grocheo wherein 
‘the players sound on the viéles’. Reese, however, writes that although 
the conductus, with its uniform rhythm and identical text in all voices, 
sometimes contained one part without text, this did not mean that an 
instrument was used, as some claim; but merely that there was no need 
to write out the words several times.® Perhaps the question can be partly 
resolved by recalling that the conductus is thought to have been a song 
for escorting officials, or for a ceremonial procession of them, moving 
from one place to another to perform a liturgical function between the 
various sections of the mass. Consequently, the use of instruments 


would not affect the purity or inviolability of the liturgical music 
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per se. Concerning the performance of organa, the safest approach is 
taken by Apel. He says that it is hardly likely that the tenor parts of 
organa, derived from a Gregorian melody, would have been purely 
instrumental, since this would have been too violent a departure from 
the accepted dogmatic tradition.* The cantus firmus was symbolic, 
embodying essentially a religious rather than a musical idea. 

Speaking about medieval polyphony in general. Gastoué remarked 
that no one would think otherwise than to give to musical instruments 
a ‘primitive, almost infantile’ role.’ Leichtentritt, in his Geschichte der 
Motett, said that it was quite probable that the tenor was often played 
by an instrument; but he proceeded no further, indicating that refer- 
ences to specific instruments were hardly ever given. Wooldridge, 
however, in “The Polyphonic Period’, Oxford History of Music, Vol. I, 
took the opposite view and claimed that the tenors were vocal. Reese 
seems wisely more inclined towards caution when he writes that ‘which 
of the instruments known to have been used during the Gothic period 
reinforced the signers . . . can only be conjectured’.® 

This same problem exists for fifteenth century music. In the opinion 
of Yvonne Rokseth, precise details on the manner of execution of 
liturgical compositions are so few that conjecture is hazardous at best.® 
Van den Borren concludes that when the tenor of a sacred composition 
is textless, the execution was meant to be instrumental.!° It would seem 
reasonable to assume that the tenor, as an inner voice in the motet, was 
not likely to be heard in any case unless performed on some such 
instrument as the slide trumpet. 

However, the lack of concrete, irrefutable evidence based upon 
musical style, together with the varying shades of scholarly interpre- 
tation, strongly suggests that one should turn elsewhere in order to 
establish any sort of criteria. 


EVIDENCE FROM CONTEMPORARY ART WORKS 


All who are concerned with the performance of medieval music 
acknowledge their dependence upon contemporary pictorial repre- 
sentations. Indeed, as Sachs points out in The History of Musical 
Instruments, investigation relies primarily upon the interpretation of 
contemporary works of art. Long ago, Leichtentritt, finding a0 specific 
indications as to the use of instruments in the musical documents 
themselves, turned: to art sources, and amassed his findings in a copi- 
ously-detailed article." But can we say that paintings and manuscripts 
of this period are helpful in assisting us to determine the role of 
instruments in sacred music? Is not the problem aggravated by the lack 
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of pictorial sources which beyond any doubt show instruments in a 
liturgical setting within the framework of the mass or hours? 

In a discussion of instrumental performance in the Middle Ages, 
Gurlitt has ventured the opinion that the practice was the same whether 
it concerned motet or chanson, sacred or secular.!2 He cites the famous 
painting, “The Fountain of life’ (Madrid, Prado) by a follower of Jan 
van Eyck, which shows organ, vidle and Trumscheit at the spectator’s 
left, and claims that these instruments would play respectively the 
superius, tenor, and contratenor of a sacred motet. But this is a gra- 
tuitous assumption, since there is no indication that the liturgy is 
being celebrated in the picture. Actually, in symbolic religious scenes 
like this, the earth usually symbolizes paradise.* True, the subject- 
matter is religious, and there may be angels with musical instruments, 
but there is no de facto evidence within the pictures that is connected 
with actual religious services. Or again, when we see in Besseler’s 
Musik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance a reproduction from a 
thirteenth-century French psalter showing a group of singers and 
musicians performing, we are not justified in asserting positively that 
psalms were therefore accompanied by instruments during the 
Middle Ages. 

How, then, may we sum up the reasons for rejecting artistic evidence 
as being generally unreliable concerning the practices of sacred music? 
First, most of the paintings and illuminations were primarily religious 
and symbolic in inspiration.!¢ When artists depicted the heavenly 
sphere, suggested by the texts they illustrated, they dealt with an ideal 
supernatural realm. Consequently, as Valentin Denis points out, the 
choice of specific instruments had little relation to actual usage.15 With 
the growth of scholasticism, there developed a conception wherein the 
material universe became a mere symbol. There was a dichotomy 
between the ideal, metaphysical ‘reality’ and the specific, tangible 
‘reality’ of the world of the senses. This lack of spatial and temporal 
unity is found in literature, where, for example, in the Chanson de 
Roland, the knights of Charlemagne live in a twelfth-century environ- 
ment, four hundred years ahead of their time. In medieval painting, one 
finds both the worldly and the heavenly, and also, in the so-called 
narrative space technique, the fusion of two or more temporal spheres, 
such as various scenes from the life of a saint brought together within 
the same picture space. This kind of symbolic framework is unreliable 
as evidence for the use of instruments in a real, down-to-earth setting. 

A second reason for turning away from pictorial sources is the dis- 
concerting number of instruments usually shown. An example might 
be one of the hundreds of ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ scenes in manu- 
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script illuminations, replete with its squad of angels playing many 
kinds of instrument. Can one therefore conclude that in sacred motets 
with a text to the Virgin these same instruments were used? On the 
contrary, the representations were probably based upon passages in the 
Apocrypha, the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, or even on the 
writings of the mystics. Heinrich Suso (1295-1365) wrote, for example, 
that in his meditations he became transplanted as in a dream, and heard 
musical instruments as the heavenly company was revealed to him.!¢ 
Another prototype of a pictorial nature is offered by the famous Cité 
de Dieu manuscripts. Their scenes of paradise, with musical angels 
often included, became the standard image.!” If we grant that such 
scenes were not of the existing world of music at that time, why were 
so many instruments usually depicted? Perhaps the main desire was to 
fill up the picture space symmetrically. As Huizinga has shown, the 
later Middle Ages developed a horror vacui, wherein ‘the forms devel- 
oped at the expense of the ideas’.1* There resulted a proliferation of 
decoration and ornament; an emphasis by repetition. The portrayal of 
numerous and varied instruments was founded upon psychological, 
not practical, considerations. 

_ The final reason for generally discarding paintings and illuminations 
as evidence is that many of the details, arrangements, and indeed the 
traditions found in later medieval art, were based upon the usages of 
mystery plays, rather than upon the practices of the liturgy. The 
staging of liturgical drama, with its scenic innovations, wrought a 
profound influence upon kindred art-forms, giving them a whole new 
vocabulary.!® A perusal of musical details found in illuminations shows 
that many of the traditional instrumental groupings were borrowed 
directly from these plays. For example, paradise was usually shown on 
an upper level of the stage, with papicr-m4ché flowers, trees and fruits. 
The Trinity was seated in the center, on a golden, rainbow-shaped 
throne, surrounded by rows of angels, cherubim, seraphim, etc.?° This 
angelic choir was often given a musical role, ‘playing’ while instru- 
mentalists hidden behind furnished the actual music.*4 This scenic 
prototype of angel-musicians soon found its way into the manuscript 
illumination and panel painting, to be copied and recopied with many 
variations. Another example is the prevalence of the organ in the 
orchestra of the mystery-plays; through its ecclesiastical associations, 
it represented paradise, and this symbolic attribute was carried over 
into the illustrations. Moreover, harps, lutes and rebecs, so frequent in 
artistic representations of paradise or the holy family, were employed 
in the liturgical drama whenever the figure of Jesus came forward to 


speak. 
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It can be seen that the chances of a painting or an illumination accu- 
rately depicting contemporary instrumental practice within the litur- 
gical service itself is slim indeed. The above-mentioned factors,—the 
symbolic, ‘heavenly’ space, the use of instruments as a repetitive, 
decorative device to fill up the picture space, and the pictorial details 
based upon mystery-plays (which by this time took place outside the 
church).—make such sources extremely unreliable for our purpose. 
Generally speaking, if an artistic style is dependent upon traditions 
such as those referred to above, rather than upon unencumbered con- 
crete observation, a work of art must be tejected-as evidence for the 
use of musical instruments.?* 


SECULAR MUSICIANS AND THE CHURCH 
There is considerable evidence to show that secular instrumentalists 


were not allowed to perform sacred music during the service within 
the walls of church and cloister. Eude Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen 
in the mid-thirteenth century, states in his Regestrum visitationum that 
there was a statute forbidding all lay folk from entering the choir during 
a service.24 Gautier, in his monumental work on the French epic, 
observed that the medieval jongleur was forbidden from participating 
vocally or instrumentally in the mass.?5 

One very serious objection to the suggestion that secular musicians 
gained easy access to the church is the fact that they never really out- 
grew the stigma attached to actors, buffoons, singers and instrumen- 
talists during the late Roman Empire. The church fathers spoke out 
against attending their performances. As a result of their often uncon- 
ventional behavior, the jongleurs were generally excommunicated as 
‘instruments of the devil’ and “enemies of God’.?® With the exception 
of those who sang or played music in praise of Christianity or famous 
saints and heroes, the attitude of the church towards secular performers 
never varied throughout the Middle Ages.?” In the thirteenth century 
the hapless Spielmann was still being persecuted as an ‘unstable, ungodly 
parasite’. 28 The author of the Speculum musicae, looked down with 
‘disdain upon jongleurs and instrumentalists of all sorts, while Conrad 
oi Zurich (d. 1275) grouped them with evil-doers, dancers, and 
prostitutes.?° 

It is obvious, then, that religious authorities throughout the Middle 
Ages attempted to proscribe the activities of the instrumentalists. Keep- 
ing in mind the fact that the ideal is often not upheld by actual practice, 
constant violations enable one to see clearly through the steady series 
of interdictions, from the eighth century onwards, just what the ideal 
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standards really were. The Capitulary of 789 forbade bishops, abbots 
and abbesses from admitting jongleurs into’ their confines.2° A more 
specific reference is to be found in a treatise by Gilles de Zamore, the 
twelfth-century Franciscan, who wrote in his Ars Musica that with the 
exception of the organ, all other instruments were rejected:*! 


And of this instrument alone the church has made use in various kinds 
of singing, in prose, sequence, and in hymns, other instruments being 
commonly rejected because of the abuses of the jongleurs. 


At the larger religious maitrises, such as Notre-Dame at Paris, the min- 
strels and jongleurs were also looked upon askance, following the 
rigorous exclusion of all secular elements from hallowed ground.* 
Norman clerics in the thirteenth century were prohibited from asso- 
ciating vith goliards, actors, and jongleurs.** The Synod of Chartres 
in 1358 forbade priests and clerics from employing actors or 
jongleurs.*4 

There is a further factor that indicates that secular musicians did not 
perform in the liturgical service. The music of the mass and office was 
of course committed to manuscript. Within such an unvarying, tra- 
ditional and symbolic framework, this ultimately had to be so. Its 
successful rendition demanded a certain amount of musical training and 
no little practice. Would the jongleur have been able faithfully to 
render such music were it set before him: This is very doubtful. 
Worldly music depended in a large measure upon improvization. 
Songs and dances of this character cither were merely ‘sketched’ in 
manuscript form or, more often, were not written down at all.35 
During the later Gothic period some jongleurs wrote out ‘notes’ to 
assist their memories when performing songs; but it is interesting to 
observe that in these notebooks no music is shown. Consequently, the 
performers may never have performed in exactly the same manner each 
day;*¢ they relied primarily upon their ability to improvize, having 
learnt to play more or less by heart. The oral delivery of contemporary 
prose and poetic works by these entertainers points to the fact that 
when instruments were added to provide an accompaniment, the 
music, too, had been memorized.*’ Similarly, the minstrel schools, or 
reunions, usually held during Lent, enabled both singers and instru- 
mentalists to exchange stories and songs, and to hear the latest com- 
positions of their trade. Such a tradition was hardly capable of pro- 
ducing musicians who could master the subtleties of medieval poly- 
phonic notation. Owing to the strong feelings against him, as well as 
to his lack of technique, the jongleur or minstrel was unable to perform 
in the liturgical service. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS INSTRUMENTS 


The traditional Christian objection to the use of musical instruments 

in church had its origin in both practical and doctrinal considerations. 
In times of hostility the early church existed largely underground. 
Everything depended on their not lifting for their enemies the veil of 
secrecy which hid their meetings.’** Consequently, the Christians were 
forced for some time to adopt an unfriendly attitude towards musical 
instruments. But the most important factors were religious in nature, 
and the acceptance or denial of instruments was for most churchmen 
a matter of conscience. The subject was frequently debated and agree- 
ment was not always reached. Official policy, however, varied less as 
the Middle Ages wore on. In spite of the fact that some of the less 
conservative writers stood for a moderate use of instruments, the strong 
moral stand of the majority overruled them. Many church fathers 
warned that unlimited instrumental practices would only lead to 
excesses and recall men to pagan customs. Loud, traditionally ‘pagan’ 
instruments were rejected, and in their sermons the writers warned their 
congregations against such oriental influences as noisy instruments, 
dancing, and hand-clapping in connection with religious services. As 
a matter of policy, church singers were forbidden from learning or 
playing instruments.*® Finally, the faithful were warned that all instru- 
mental music was the work of the devil. 

The service of the early church was very simple, and as a rule was 
unaccompanied by musical instruments. The raison d’étre of liturgical 
chant was the glory of God. Not only had it to be dignified and 
religious in character, but also vocal, and free from anything which 
might suggest an instrumental (‘pagan’) style. The church vigorously 
fought the ‘intrusion of affective elements’ and subjective feelings. 
Saint Augustine, in his Confessions (Book X, 33) warned lest The 
Word should become imperiled by music or any sensuous elements 
that would destroy the neutral language of plainchant. His remarks had 
a ‘considerable effect’ throughout the succeeding ages.4° Yet com- 
plaints about the infiltration of secular music and instruments were not 
infrequent, and gradually ecclesiastics took a firmer stand, finally 
putting a stop to it. By about a.p. 370 Christians were forbidden to 
accompany their singing in church with instruments.“ 

With the standardization of the liturgy and completion of the 
corpus of plainchant, a certain uniformity developed; religious music 
and its performance took on an official air. As one cleric remarked, 
‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’.? The old aversion to 
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musical instruments and their rejection from the service continued as an 
indissoluble part of the new standardization, while there was a deter- 
mined effort to enforce liturgical and musical uniformity, especially as 
part of the Carolingian concept of universal monarchy. Amalarius of 
Metz, in his De Ecclesiasticis officiis, describes the Roman tradition with 
pure Gregorian chant then in use within the Empire. No instruments 
were used to accompany the liturgical song: “Our singers hold neither 
cymbals nor lyres nor citharas in their hands, nor any other kind of 
musieal instrument.’ 

The later efflorescence of polyphony and secular music was met 
with more ecclesiastical opposition, and the gap widened between 
sacred and secular art. Instrumental performances remained in the 
realm of musica vulgaris. Churchmen seem to have been most concerned 
with both the decay of old liturgical traditions and the intrusion of this 
new worldly spirit brought by the secular music-maker. Generally 
speaking, the critics were disturbed by any new innovations, and these 
included the growing roster of musical instruments. Ecclesiastical 
councils and synods, like those of Triet (1227), Lyons (1274) and 
Vienna (1311), reiterated the ban on secular infiltrations.‘* During the 

late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the complaints increased in 
frequency. Secular texts and melodies, and lengthy organ compositions, 
were but two of the many things objected to.4® Many church councils 
during this period spoke out against bringing instruments into the 
music of the mass. 


THE ORGAN 


Out of this negative tradition it was the organ alone which came to 
be associated with the liturgy. Its acceptance, however, took several 
centuries. Documents reveal that from the sixth century onwards the 
organ was occasionally used in the West. It was in the Merovingian 
Empire that certain changes in the service took place, including. more 
emphasis upon decor and ceremony. The organists too, as compared 
with the secular musician, had a special position; being clerics, the 
church gave them a high rank, and indeed the many writers on music 
in the choir schools of this period are silent regarding all instruments 
except the organ. With the development of monasticism following 
the Carolingian era, large establishments such as Saint Gall employed 
the organ as an adjunct to the growing pomp and ceremony, though 
whether or not it was used liturgically is open to question.** By the 
ninth century there was a highly-developed organ art in southern 
Bavaria. The works of Notker of Saint Gall and Bernelinus bear wit- 
ness to organ-building in tenth-century German cloisters. In 950, the 
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organ at Cologne played for the coronation of Archbishop Bruno, 
brother of Emperor Otto I. In Italy, a certain Guglielmo donated an 
organ to the basilica of San Salvatore, Turin, so that singers at Easter 
and other holidays could sing in both mass and office ‘de organo una 
cum pueris’.*? 

During the Notre-Dame period the organ accompanied the voices in 
organa, playing the Gregorian cantus firmus. Later, according to 
Frotscher, it doubled the two-voiced organa.** For three centuries, 
however, the use of the organ remained restricted to high feast-days 
and to certain texts in the mass.4® One of the earliest medieval poems 
mentioning instruments then in use, Wace’s Roman de Brut (1155), 
observes that: 


Moult oissies orgues sonner 
Et clers chanter et orguener. 


And in the Lancelot of Chrestien de Troyes: 


Por oir les ogres 
Vont au mostier a feste annuel 
: A Pantecoste ou a Noel. 


That the organ was still rare can be seen in a letter by an archbishop 
named Baldricus:5° 


In one church there was an instrument which I liked extremely well, 
because it serves for the praise of God. . . . They call it an organ, and use 
it at certain times . . ., but I know definitely that there are many who do 
not have such an instrument in their churches. 


It must be borne in mind that until the thirteenth century, organ 
mechanism was imperfect and bulky, while the clumsy bellows caused 
considerable noise until their mechanism came to be installed outside 
the sanctuary. The sonority of the instruments, as they became larger, 
was crude and noisy, and scarcely suitable for ecclesiastical purposes 
save when extreme pomp was demanded. Many writers went so far as 
to assert that the organ was unfit to accompany the human voice. 
Lastly, keyboard and registration had only begun to be improved: to 
keep abreast with advances in polyphonic music. 

It is in the thirteenth century that specific evidence shows the 
repeated use of the organ in the liturgical service. In an extensive enum- 
eration of musical instruments, Gilles de Zamore writes that the church 
uses only the organ for various chants, as well as for proses, sequences 
and hymns (see note 31). Furthermore, in 1287 the Council of Milan, 
promoting various ecclesiastical reforms, decreed that only the organ 
was to be used inside the church; instruments like recorders and clarions 
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being excluded. The organ finds a place also in the Rationale Divi- 
norum Officiorum of Guglielmus Durandus. The Annales de Saint Louis 
mention how the king devoutly ‘fit chanter la messe et solempnement 
glorieuses vespres et matines et toute le service 4 chant et 4 deschant, a 
ogre (orgue) et treble’.** According to the Nova religio milicie passionis 
Jesu Christi of Philippe de Méziéres, large churches employed the 
grand orgue for the most solemn festivals and the smaller instrument for 
other occasions.®* Several fifteenth-century sources point to the organ 
being played “at all feasts . . ., vespers and services’.5# Thus it was that 
by 1426 the Swiss theologian Felix Hemmerlin was able to write that 
‘according to long-used custom, almost all houses of God are in 
possession of melodious organs’ 
What was the specific role of the organ within the framework of 
the mass? Two distinctions must be kept in mind: first, that a separa- 
_tion was made between those parts of the missa and officium which were 
sung, and those which were performed with, or solely by, the organ; 
and second, that whereas the Proper of the mass was flexible and 
variable, the Ordinary was fixed and invariable. Consequently, while 
_ the former was more receptive to polyphony, the latter preserved the 
ideal of thematic and liturgical unity, conservatively remaining 
monodic until the mid-fourteenth century.** 

According to the Statutes of Bourges (1407), in all masses, whatever 
the feast, the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei were sung unless 
performed on the organ.®’ Ursprung states that at especially festive 
occasions the chorus and organ would alternate in rendering sections 
or movements of the mass.5® Durandus’s Rationale mentions that the 
organ was used in both Sanctus and Hosanna. A later document per- 
taining to the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Paris states that the organist 
played both in the four mass movements of the Ordinary and in the 
first Vesper service.5® The Introit and Alleluia, according to the above- 
mentioned statutes, might be performed on the organ. Handschin says 
that both these movements, and also the Gradual, were often played 
polyphonically with the organ participating. 

The canonical hours, or Officium Curiae romanae, was standardized 
during the twelfth century. It consisted principally of responsorial and 
antiphonal psalmody, and was intended to be sung, not recited. Accord- 
ing to Guido d’Arezzo’s Micrologus, the organ was used for ‘hymns, 
antiphons, and other offices as well’.6° A document of 1365 reveals 
that at the Abbey of Saint Stephen in Vienna the whole Officium was 
performed with organ accompaniment during great festivals. In 1377, 
at a reception given King Charles [V of Germany, ‘the priests sang a 
Te Deum and with the organs’. Actually, the Vesper service and 
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especially the Te Deum and Salve regina were considered to be the 
noblest duties of the organist. All organ accompaniment had to be 
fitting and proper, without undue display or noise, and even when the 
organ was substituted for the voices, the text was recited sotto voce. 
Bright sonorities, as trumpet and reed stops, were forbidden by papal 
decree. ® 


TRUMPETS 


So far, only the organ has been mentioned as a liturgical instrument. 
However, Otto Ursprung wrote that the clarion, or trompe, was used 
along with the organ to provide music for the service. Actually, it can 
be established that as a general rule the trumpet was introduced into 
sacred polyphony during the fifteenth century. There are four reasons 
for this. First, from sole use of the organ on festive occasions, there 
developed the use of instruments in ecclesiastical processions and for the 
entry of the high clergy at certain points in the liturgy. Second, the 
stylistic development of polyphony led to instrumental conceptions 
like the ‘fanfare’ style and textless tenors. Third, the increase of private 
chapels at this period was paralleled by a growth of secular pomp and 
splendor in royal and ducal households, and this included the main- 
tenance of large groups of minstrels. The special regard given to trum- 
pets in this connection is shown by the fact that the privilege of main- 
taining this instrument was granted only to emperors, kings, great 
noblemen, and free municipalities. It has also been shown that chap- 
lains and lay instrumentalists worked together, resulting in a certain 
amount of cross-fertilization in both style and instrumental use. Finally, 
the fifteenth century marked a real growth of instrumental music, 
during which older types of instruments were altered or perfected and 
new forms invented.® The result was felt in the realms of sacred and 
secular music alike. - 

The use_of trumpets in ecclesiastical processions leading to the church 
is documented in both literature and art. There are frequent accounts 
of worshippers being led to the church on feast days by minstrels 
‘playing continually all the way’. Musicians always accompanied the 
solemn processions of the various confraternities on the anniversaries of 
their patron-saints. At the coronation of Pope Eugene IV in 1436, the 
procession was led by wind players. Both organs and trumpets played 
during the stately parade to Notre-Dame in 1424 when the English 
regent, the Duke of Bedford, was received.*4 

As early as the Carolingian period crude metal horns had been blown 
to signal the beginning of mass, though this seems to have been a Teu- 


_ tonic custom, and few other references to it are found. It was during 
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being excluded.® The organ finds a place also in the Rationale Divi- 
norum Officiorum of Guglielmus Durandus. The Annales de Saint Louis 
mention how the king devoutly ‘fit chanter la messe et solempnement 
glorieuses vespres et matines et toute le service 4 chant et 4 deschant, 4 
ogre (orgue) et treble’.®* According to the Nova religio milicie passionis 
Jesu Christi of Philippe de Méziéres, large churches employed the 
grand orgue for the most solemn festivals and the smaller instrument for 
other occasions.** Several fifteenth-century sources point to the organ 
being played ‘at all feasts . . ., vespers and services’.5# Thus it was that 
by 1426 the Swiss theologian Felix Hemmerlin was able to write that 
‘according to long-used custom, almost all houses of God are in 
possession of melodious organs’.®° 
What was the specific role of the organ within the framework of 
the mass? Two distinctions must be kept in mind: first, that a separa- 
_tion was made between those parts of the missa and officium which were 
sung, and those which were performed with, or solely by, the organ; 
and second, that whereas the Proper of the mass was flexible and 
variable, the Ordinary was fixed and invarizble. Consequently, while 
_ the former was more receptive to polyphony, the latter preserved the 
ideal of thematic and liturgical unity, conservatively remaining 
monodic until the mid-fourteenth century.** 

According to the Statutes of Bourges (1407), in all masses, whatever 
the feast, the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei were sung unless 
performed on the organ.®’ Ursprung states that at especially festive 
occasions the chorus and organ would aicernate in rendering sections 
or movements of the mass.5* Durandus’s Rationale mentions that the 
organ was used in both Sanctus and Hosanna. A later document per- 
taining to the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Paris states that the organist 
played both in the four mass movements of the Ordinary and in the 
first Vesper service.5® The Introit and Alleluia, according to the above- 
mentioned statutes, might be performed on the organ. Handschin says 
that both these movements, and also the Gradual, were often played 
polyphonically with the organ participating. 

The canonical hours, or Officium Curiae romanae, was standardized 
during the twelfth century. It consisted principally of responsorial and 
antiphonal psalmody, and was intended to be sung, not recited. Accord- 
ing to Guido d’Arezzo’s Micrologus, the organ was used for ‘hymns, 
antiphons, and other offices as well’.° A document of 1365 reveals 
that at the Abbey of Saint Stephen in Vienna the whole Officium was 
performed with organ accompaniment during great festivals. In 1377, 
at a reception given King Charles IV of Germany, ‘the priests sang a 
Te Deum and with the organs’.“' Actually, the Vesper service and 
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cially the Te Deum and Salve regina were considered to be the 
noblest duties of the organist. All organ accompaniment had to be. 
fitting and proper, without undue display or noise, and even when the 
organ was substituted for the voices, the text was recited sotto voce. 
Bright sonorities, as trumpet and reed stops, were forbidden by papal 
decree. 


TRUMPETS 


So far, only the organ has been mentioned as a liturgical instrument. 
However, Otto Ursprung wrote that the clarion, or trompe, was used 
along with the organ to provide music for the service. Actually, it can 
be established that as a general rule the trumpet was introduced into 
sacred polyphony during the fifteenth century. There are four reasons 
for this. First, from sole use of the organ on festive occasions, there 
developed the use of instruments in ecclesiastical processions and for the 
entry of the high clergy at certain points in the liturgy. Second, the 
stylistic development of polyphony led to instrumental conceptions 
like the ‘fanfare’ style and textless tenors. Third, the increase of private 
chapels at this period was paralleled by a growth of secular pomp and 
splendor in royal and ducal households, and this included the main- 
tenance of large groups of minstrels. The special regard given to trum- 
pets in this connection is shown by the fact that the privilege of main- 
taining this instrument was granted only to emperors, kings, great 
noblemen, and free municipalities. It has also been shown that chap- 
lains and lay instrumentalists worked together, resulting in a certain 
amount of cross-fertilization in both style and instrumental use. Finally, 
the fifteenth century marked a real growth of instrumental music, 
during which older types of instruments were altered or perfected and 
new forms invented.® The result was felt in the realms of sacred and 
secular music alike. : 

The use_of trumpets in ecclesiastical processions leading to the church 
is documented in both literature and art. There are frequent accounts 
of worshippers being led to the church on feast days by minstrels 
‘playing continually all the way’. Musicians always accompanied the 
solemn processions of the various confraternities on the anniversaries of 
their patron-saints. At the coronation of Pope Eugene IV in 1436, the 
procession was led by wind players. Both organs and trumpets played 
during the stately parade to Notre-Dame in 1424 when the English 
regent, the Duke of Bedford, was received.*4 

As early as the Carolingian period crude metal horns had been blown 
to signal the beginning of mass, though this seems to have been a Teu- 
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the Gothic era that a further use of the trumpet developed. The conse- 
cration of the host had then become the focal-point of the mass. 
Commencing in twelfth-century France and soon spreading through- 
out Europe, the host was raised up in full view for the first time. Both 
clergy and populace alike put great value upon the observance of trans- 
substantiation, and the congregation was required to look at the conse- 
crated wafer during the elevation. Evidence that this was the most 
important part of the mass may be seen in the reference to crowds 
flocking around the altar awaiting the significant moment, and then 
leaving the church immediately after the elevation. Now that this part 
of the mass became central, churchmen were not long in giving it 
symbolic meaning. Berthold von Regensburg saw in it Christ showing 
the wounds he had suffered for mankind; Christ to whom all must 
give strict account at the Last Judgment. A Latin sermon of the four- 
teenth century mentions among the reasons for the ceremony of eleva- 
tion the fact that it symbolized the joyful warriors of Christ’s army 
looking upon their leader and his banner. Many writers described the 
effects of viewing the host at the moment of elevation, stressing the 
fear and terror excited among those destined to be judged.®* 

It was only natural that the trumpet should come to be used at this 
ceremony. Philippe de Méziéres, in Le Songe du vieil pélérin, speaks of 
the sacred character of trumpets and calls for their use in the mass 
at the moment of elevation.** At the church of Santa Maria del Fiore 
in Florence, the practice was carried out.®’ Further connection of the 
trumpet with the ideas suggested by the ceremony of elevation was 
derived from the mystery plays, in which the instrument was com- 
monly associated with the armies of Christ or his devout followers.® 
It was also blown to signal the Last Judgment. Thus, there was ample 
reason for employing the trumpet during the elevation; and once the 
portals of the church had been opened to it, its uses multiplied. 


Let us finally summarize the findings of this survey. First, assumptions 
based upon internal style in liturgical music are questionable. Second, 
artistic evidence is rarely reliable concerning sacred musical perform- 
ance. Third, secular musicians were not allowed to perform during 
services. Fourth, the long-standing and continuous Christian tradition 
was opposed to the use of instruments in church. Finally, source- 
material shows that by and large the organ came to be the only instru- 
ment employed in ic medieval liturgy. 
Lest these conclusions should throw a blanket of gloom over the 
enthusiasts of medieval instruments, let it be urged that there is both 
intellectual and emotional satisfaction to be derived from coming as 
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close as possible to an historically faithful performance. Even though 
‘the ‘orchestral texture’ may be denied, one should never feel that 
medieval church music is dead; or that in order to make it appeal to 
modern listeners, the sonorities of many instruments are required to 
bring it to life. Like all true art, it is self-sustaining. 
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MICHAEL TILMOUTH 


Some Improvements in Music 
noted by William Turner in 1697 


N interesting, and initially rather unlikely-sounding source of 

information about seventeenth-century musical instruments, is a 
book by William Turner, published by John Dunton in London in 
1697, with the title: A Compleat History of the Most Remarkable Provi- 
dences Both of Judgement and Mercy which have Hapned in this Present 
Age .. . to which is Added, Whatever is Curious in the Works of Nature 
and Art. Part III of this book, “The Curiosities of Art’, contains a chap- 
ter devoted to some of the improvements in music which took place 
in England during the seventeenth century. 

Not much is known about the author, William Tiictiet (not to be 
confused with the musician of the same name who published Sound 
Anatomiz’d in 1724). According to M. A. Lower, The Worthies of 
Sussex, (1865), Turner was: 

‘A man of wonderful moderation and great piety’, a native of Broadoak 

in Flintshire, and for some time an intimate friend of the celebrated 

Philip Henry, and tutor to his son, Matthew Henry, the well known 

commentator. He was afterwards of Edmund Hall, M.A. in 1675, and 

subsequently became Vicar of Walberton in this county. In 1695 he 
published a History of all Religions, and afterwards a Compleat History of 

the most Remarkable Providences, both of Judgement and Mercy, 1697. 


This last work was started by the Rev Mr Pool and completed by 
Turner, but Turner alone seems to have been responsible for Part II of 
the book, “The Wonders of Nature’, an account of some of those 
remarkable natural occurrences which seem to have held a peculiar 
fascination for the seventeenth-century mind (witness, for example, 
the foundation of the Royal Society in 1662), and also for Part III, 
which deals with the ‘Curiosities of Art’. As one would expect in a 
work which sets out to be so all-embracing, much of the material is 
derivative. Probably Turner’s Oxford acquaintances were the source of 
some of his information. There is no reason to suppose that Turner 
himself had any very specialized knowledge of music, and in the 
chapter. with which we are concerned, for example, paragraphs 10 and 
II are direct quotations from The Natural History of Oxfordshire 
(1677), by Dr R. Plot. These do not deal with matters relating to 
instruments, and have not been reproduced here, though it is interesting 
to note that Plot mentions in passing ‘a Harpsecord . . . with Cat’s Gut 
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string’ that he had seen at Sir Thomas Penystons. The first part of this 
chapter, however, is of sufficient interest in this respect to deserve 
quotation in full: 


IMPROVEMENTS IN M*JSICK 


In Musick it would be too tedious to determine, Whether the Im- 
provement or Alteration hath been greater: Certain it is, That several 
old English Instruments are laid aside, as the Orpharion, the Polyphone, 
an Instrument surely not to be despised, considering its rare Structure, 
and the esteem had of it by Learned, and therefore most Judiciously, 
Musical Persons of this Age, viz. Sir F. Pruscan, and Dr Rugely. The 
Bandore, the Ghittern, Cittern, &c. The Treble Viol also is much out of 
Doors, since the Violin came so much in request. The Base, and Lyra Viol, 
in the making whereof, Wroth was, without dispute, the best Workman 
that ever wrought, keep pretty well in repute, especially the first, 
because it cannot be wanted well in Consort, &c. 

1. The Lute is not wholly laid aside, but within this 20 or 30 Years much 
neglected, to what it was formerly, notwithstanding the great Improve- 
ment of this Instrument among us, within a hundred Years, by reason 
of the diversity of Tunings received from France, some of whose best 
Lute-Masters brought over not only these Harp-Tunings, but them- 
selves also, and by their active Hands, and airy Fancies, obliged the 
Musick-Lovers of our Nation, with Transcendant Harmony. 

2. The Fine easie Ghittar, whose Performance is soon gained, at least 
after the brushing way, hath at this present over-topt the nobler Lute. 
Nor is it to be denied, but that after the pinching way, the Ghittar makes 
some good work. 
3. The Theorbo, which is no other than an Arch-Lute, keeping to the 
old Tuning, is still generally made use of in Consorts. And there are yet 
some among the Judicious, who think it the most agreeable and be- 
coming Associate to Vocal Musick. 

4. The Organ hath been wonderfully advanced of late Years, by the 
addition of several Melodious Stops. 

5. The Harpsicon is of late mightily Improved, by the Invention of the 
Pedal, which brings it so near to the Organ, that it only seems to come 
short of it in Lungs. 

6. Here may not be unfitly mentioned, that Musical Automaton (a kind 
of Harpsicon) which by a Clockwork-motion discharges a certain set 
number of Tunes, according as it is wound up to this or that Tune. Of 
this sort of Automata there is to be seen a very neat Piece of Art, of Reed- 
Work, at a House at St Mary-Overs-Dock, the Artificer thereof, Mr 
Tho. Hill, of Westminster. His Pitch-Pipe, for the Tuning of Musical 
Instruments to Consort; which is particularly worthy note for exactness, 
varitey, and curious Work, above any thing that is to be seen elsewhere 
of this Nature. 
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7. The Harp is increased in repute, and though the Welsh Gut-string 
formerly gave place to the Irish Wire-string, now the Spanish Gut-string 
comes up with it. 

8. The Violin is now arrived to a great Perfection of Performance. 

9. The Flagiolet within this 20 or 30 Years, and since that the Flute, have 
been highly in vogue, and frequented in use. 


In conclusion, it may be useful to add a note on the polyphon (or 
polyphant) which is perhaps the least familiar of the instruments dis- 
cussed by Turner..On August 14, 1661, John Evelyn wrote in his 
diary: 

I went to that famous Physitian Sir Fr: Prujean. . . . He plaied to me 
. .. on the Polyphone, an Instrument having something of the Harp, 
Lute, Theorb &c: it was a sweete Instrument, by none known in 
England, or described by any Author, nor used but by this skillfull & 
learned Doctor. 


And this same Francis Prujeane (doubtless to be identified with 
Turner’s ‘Sir F. Pruscan’) wrote a letter to the Countess of Rutland on 
December 14, 1655 (Hist. MSS Com., Rutland MSS, II) describing the 
instrument and suggesting, incidentally, at least one very good reason 
why it did not achieve any great popularity: 

. . . The polyphon is an instrument of so different a stringing and 
tuning that its impossible to play what is sett to it on any other hand 
instrument. There are three rows of strings one under another, eight or 
ten small short trebles which ly under the frets, there are onely five 


strings stopped, and yet there are on it above forty single strings. Nothing 
can resemble the harp so much as it. I am casting about to get one for 
your Ladyship, and am in hope to find it. . . . 


Whether or not Prujeane was successful in his quest, and enabled 
the Countess of Rutland to join the seemingly rather thin ranks of 
Turner’s ‘Judiciously Musical’ cannot be determined. She may well 
have had to be satisfied with a stump instead of a polyphon, for only 
the former instrument appears in an inventory of the contents of the 
music room at Belvoir castle drawn up in 1671. 

It is interesting to reflect, too, that had Mozart been born a century 
earlier than he was, the Duke of Rutland would have been his ideal 
patron. The principal item of furniture in the music room was a 


billiard table. 
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ERIC HALFPENNY 


A Seventeenth-century Oboe 
Consort 


T is common knowledge that a vogue for a four-part ensemble of 

double reeds followed fairly closely on the introduction of the 
jointed types of oboe and bassoon in the mid-seventeenth century. 
The Philidor MSS contain many pieces for two trebles, tenor and 
bass which are evidently intended for the French hautbois. A unique 
English example of music for the same combination is Paisible’s “The 
Queen’s Farewell’, a funeral piece, printed in The Sprightly Com- 
panion, 1695 (see Music and Letters, October 1949). 

Hitherto, however, no representation of such a band has been known, 
and for that reason the exquisite miniature carving here reproduced 
(Plate V) is of the greatest documentary importance. It appears on the 
bell of an oboe. stamped w. BEUKER (Plate VI) which has been in the - 
Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 808,69) since 1869. It was purchased 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 for {/12. 

It shows a group of four players standing about a tides on which are 
placed three part-books. Their clothing, stance and their instruments 
are depicted with quite remarkable detail and fidelity. On either side 
nearest the front are two treble oboes, with raised key rings, sockets, 
baluster tops and staples clearly shown The embouchure of the players, 
especially the set of the lower lip and facial muscles is admirably sug- 
gested. Behind the table are a bassoon and a tenor oboe. The bassoon, 
played ‘left-handed’ exhibits the wing with a straight top and rather 
long épaule, the butt with its upper ferrule visible, the bass joint and 
part of the bell. The latter has several ornamental raised rings round it, 
reminiscent of Denner’s three-keyed bassoons. The crook is a plain 
right-angle instead of the more familiar S-bend. The reed with its 
knot has been shown in the carving. The tenor, also played left- 
handed, is perhaps the most interesting of all, since representations of 

instrument are otherwise practically non-existent. Unfortunately 
the bell is concealed behind the table, but the baluster top and the 
middle socket are clearly visible. It is played with a short bent crook, 
similar to that of the modern cor anglais, except that it has a marked 
upward S-bend to the player’s mouth. 

As will appear from the illustrations, the instrument on which these 
figures appear is completely covered with low-relief carving of leaves 
and berries, with acanthus motifs encrusting the sockets and baluster. 
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On the back of the bell is another figure group consisting of a man 
and woman dancing to a treble violin. The carving is of the finest 
quality, the work of a master. The instrument itself is also in superb 
condition, with scarcely a blemish. It plays in exactly the same way as 
all other true baroque oboes that I have examined, freely and in tune 
at Cammerton (the pitch, e.g. of Bressan and Stanesby pecoviders} with 
the reed and staple data I have long since adopted for such instruments. 
It has the same wide upper bore and deep conical reed socket as the 
‘Galpin’ oboe (described in GSJ Il). 

Very little seems to be known in this country, regarding the alleged 
maker, Beuker. The name suggests a Netherlands or Dutch origin. 
However, the point would be more important were it not so evident 
that the stamp has been overprinted, rather crudely, on a partly-erased 
scroll which presumably originally contained another name. All hope 
of discovering the actual author of this fine piece is therefore lost. By 
its general style the instrument might be either French or Dutch. The 
silver keys, with square or sector-shaped pads to those for Ep, having 
small notches or scallops in the side edges, resemble other early Dutch 
examples, though the overall profile of baluster and sockets seems 
more sophisticated and French in style. Of more importance, however, 
is the date, which, thanks to the excellent detail of the costumes, can 
be placed in the last decade of the seventeenth century. The instrument 
has been submitted to Mr D. King, Assistant Keeper, Department of 
Textiles, Victoria and Albert Museum, whose opinion is given here 
by his kind permission: 

‘The costume can be dated, with almost complete certainty, to the 
decade 1690-1700. The fontange in several tiers, as worn by the lady, was 
practically unknown before 1690 and was discarded from fashionable 
dress about the turn of the century. The remainder of the lady’s costume 
is equally characteristic of this decade. So, also, is the dress of the men, 
especially the long coat, worn with a sash, and with pockets set very low. 

It is not possible to express any firm opinion with regard to the nation- 
aliry of the costume, but its general characteristics suggest that it may 
well be Dutch.’ 


This instrument is therefore, not only the finest, but one of the 
earliest specimens of the French oboe which we have in this country 
at the present time. I am greatly obliged to Mr H. D. Molesworth, 
Keeper of the Department of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum for his kind co-operation in arranging photography and for 
permitting the pictures of this interesting instrument to be published. 
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PLATES V-VIII 
PLATE V. Figure Carving on the bell of the Beuker oboe 


(above) A double-reed quartet 
(below) Dancing scene with treble violin 
left). Oboe by W. Beuker (2), Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 
(see pp. 60-1) 


PLATE VI (on 


PLATE Vi (on right). Cellier’s drawings (c. 1585) 
(a, above). Treble viol 
(b, below). Violin 


PLATE Vil. The same 
(c, above, left). Consort of flutes 
(d, above, right). Clavichord 
(e, below, left). Consort of cornetts 
(f, below, right). Consort of shawms 


(see p. 88) 


PLATE vil. The Danzig gesle 
(above). The instrument in situ 


(below, left). Drawings of the gesle 
(below, right). A reconstruction 


(see pp. 63-5) 
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ALICIA SIMON 


An Early Medieval Slav Gesle 


N the summer of 1949, at Danzig (Gdansk) on the site of a craft- 
pursuing community of early historical times, a stringed instrument 
of considerable interest was discovered by the excavating team com- 
missioned by the Polish State and led by Professor Konrad Jazdzewski, 
Director of the Prehistoric Museum of Lodz. The instrument (Plate VIII, 
opposite), was found among various other articles in an occupation 
layer assigned to the twelfth century A.D. It is described by Prof 
Jazdzewski, and recorded in the inventory of the find, as a Slav 
gesle,* after comparison with an ‘asymmetrical gesle’ from White 
“Russia described by K. Moszynski.! This Russian instrument is a 
plucked instrument with thirteen strings, and is placed across the 
player’s knees. 

Danzig, situated in the former duchy of Pomerania, was inhabited 
by Pomeranian Slavs, who lived, on the whole, by means of agri- 
culture, cattle-raising and a variety of handicrafts. The location of the 
find was the centre of a people occupied in handicraft, and nearby, 
probably, lay the duke’s Burg, its site not as yet identified. If music had 
been heard at that early time in this settlement (‘grodzisko’), it must 
surely have been of a nature that flourished through the inhabitants’ 
nostalgia for their own way of musical culture and expression. 

The articles excavated in 1949 include weaving implements (spindle, 
carding comb, etc.), also yokes for pails, the sides of pails, remains of 
boats, fishing tackle, wooden boards, a small iron rod, an iron knife, 
fragments of leather, raw amber and pieces of shaped amber, bits of 
rope, woven woollen strips, a birch-bark case, a wooden ladle, frag- 
ments of ceramics, beads, a silver necklace, etc. The gesle was found 
among these (Plate VIII, above) in the third level of wooden con- 
structiorial remains at three metres, lying beneath wood shavings 
mixed with manure in the corner of house No. 3. Prof Jazdzewski is 
of the opinion that these objects are in fact derived from a deeper 
earth-level than that belonging to the twelfth century. 

The discovery of a stringed instrument in the course of a Polish 
excavation is a rare, indeed hitherto unrecorded event. Yet there is 
nothing to cause surprise in such a discovery in these regions. Let us 
only recall some often-quoted reports that refer to the use of stringed 
instruments among the ancient Slav peoples. In the seventh century, 


* In full Polish orshogmphy. gesle, and pronounced with the first ‘e’ nasalized 
and the ‘s’ as English ‘sh’.—kprror. 
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for example, the Byzantine author Theophylaktos Simokattes wrote 
about three Slav prisoners who were brought from the Baltic region 
to Thracein the year A.D 591; they carried with them ‘kitharas’, boasting 
that in place of weapons they brought instruments of music. Two cen- 
turies later, in the first half of the ninth century, the monk Hermanrich 
mentions, in a letter sent from Wiirtemberg to the abbot of St Gall, 
a ‘psalterium’ that was found in the hands of the Western Slavs. Arab 
sources from the tenth century speak of an eight-stringed lute (‘ud) and 
a ‘tanbur’ that were employed by the Eastern Slavs (see Moszynski and 
other Polish authors), while in Poland itself a report by the chronicler 
Gallus Anonymus is well remembered: so deep was the people’s 
mourning on the death of King Boleslaw the Bold (d. 1079) that all 
dancing and singing ceased and the gesle (‘cithara’), with every other 
musical instrument, was silent.® 

The origin of the gesle type of instrument has not as yet been suf- 
ficiently clarified. Among the medieval Slavs the name existed to 
denote various different stringed instruments, and, as is so often the 
case in the history of musical instruments, it happens that our uncer- 
tainty surrounding the medieval nomenclature is only increased by 
reports by medieval writers themselves. Thus in our present case, we 
have to deal with eye-witnesses who, as Moszynski has pointed out, 
were acquainted with the gesle at first hand, but called it by the name of 
whichever well-known instrument of their homelands it seemed most 
closely to resemble. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DETAIL OF THE DANZIG 
GESLE 


As has already been indicated, the gesle excavated at Danzig is a 
plucked instrument of similar type to the Slav asymmetric gesle.* Its 
decayed physical condition after so many centuries underground 
prohibits thorough examination by the hand, though both its material 
and its shape and dimensions remain sufficiently recognizable to provide 
a good idea of its complete exterior form. The work of permanent 
preservation has not yet commenced, but a model has been con- 
structed (Plate VIII, bottom right), and this includes the restoration of 
certain parts no longer present in the original, as the pegs and the 
strings. 

The material of the excavated instrument is a dark brown wood that 
has not as yet been subjected to physical or chemical tests. The front 
and the back were joined by ribs which no longer survive, while of the 
back, only fragments remain. Five holes, 5 mm. in diameter, are 


drilled through the front at its wider end, presumably to hold the pegs. 
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At this point, the gesle is 8 to 9 mm. thick. The sound-hole is oval in 
the front (9°55 cm.) but round in the back (9 mm. diam.; in the 
drawing (Plate VIII) this is not very well brought out). A ridge is 
carved in the wood at the narrow end of the front, evidently forming 
the tail-piece to which the strings were fastened. Attached to the front 
by a wooden nail are the remains of a leather carrying-strap. The 
overall measurements of the instrument are: length, 40 cm.; breadth, 
15 cm. at the widest and 6 cm. at the narrowest (though originally it 
was clearly broader). 
_ Turning now to the decoration of the gesle, the front is engraved 
with interwoven designs similar to those found on many ancient 
Polish products made of bone or horn (and also on some considerably 
earlier Polish objects that have been discovered more recently). 
Kostrzewski looks upon these designs as being not typically ‘nordic’, 
as has often been supposed, nor as the importation of Scandinavian 
craftsmen settled in Poland, but rather as the legacy of a style stemming 
ultimately from Byzantium.® 

The modern techniques of preservation employed in the Polish 
archaeological museums will without doubt successfully be applied 
to this interesting find, which, by the information it provides and the 
problems it raises, makes its own significant contribution to our 


knowledge of the expression of medieval life. 


NOTES 


1 Kultura ludowa slovian, Krakow, 1929, pp. 1296-7. 

*Cf. T. Wieczorkowski, ‘Frithhistorische Musikinstrumente altpolnischer 
Kultur aus Grosspolen u. Pommern’, Archeol. Nachrichten, Warsaw, 1939; new 
edition 1948, XVI. 

8 Martin Galli Semis Chronikon (see L. Finkel and S. Ketrzynski, Lwow, 
1899, ‘De Morte Boleslai Gloriosi Laudabili’): Nullus cytharae sonus audiebatur 
in tabernis: nulla cantilena puellaris, nulla vox laetitiae resonabat in plateis. 
Hoc per annum est a cunctis universaliter observatum. . . . 

“ We have not yet, unfortunately, had the opportunity of comparing the 

ig instrument with the symmetrical form (kantele) of the Finns and others 
(cf. Moszinski, op. cit., 1325-6). Moreover, we may be able to reach important 
conclusions when the catalogue of the 1950 folk-instrument exhibition in 
Moscow is available. 
5 J. Kostrzewski, Kultura prapolska, Poznan, 1947, p. 18. 
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NORBERT DUFOURCQ* 
Recent Researches into French 
Organ-building from the Fifteenth 

to the Seventeenth Century 


VIDENCE concerning the history of musical instruments in church 
use, especially the organ, is always welcome fodder to the musi- 
cologist. It is there, in the Low Countries, in Brittany, in Italy, or in 
Spain, that the history of music crystallizes; that composers, singers and 
instrumentalists take shape. The documents which bring our ancient 
organs to life may reveal the name of a builder, or an organist, or 
sometimes a contemporary musical trend or aesthetic—each more 
informative than a long chapter of history. Sometimes we must review 
these texts from the social angle, putting on one side the technical view- 
point which we first adopted. Here, under the magistracy of some 
aristocratic patron, the ecclesiastics and the craftsmen argue. Each puts 
forward his own point of view and defends his theories. The church- 
man distrusts the technician, and each has many questions to put before 
a deal can be concluded. The technician, who is responsible for the 
work he has been entrusted with, has to strike a compromise between 
art and utility. The organist appointed as an expert consultant wishes 
to appear conciliatory and objective, so as to be as helpful as possible 
to both sides. It was he who posed to the organ-builder the precise 
nature of the problem to be solved. In doing so his personal tastes and 
habits, or even the musical thought of his time, appear. 

Among the many others, let us open a new dossier in this ancient 
history.” It extends from the end of the fifteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth century and covers, in addition to the Ile de France and 
Paris, the regions of Anjou, Normandy, Picardy and Lyons. 

- Among this material let us dip at random into some of the more 
important items of information. They go far beyond clearing up mere 
details and in fact furnish more than a whole chapter in the history of 
the organ in France under the ancien régime. : 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


The first text? concerns a Paris church and brings to light a remark- 
able custom. It is taken from the fabric accounts between 1490 and 


* Translated by Cecil Clutton. 
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1505. Among the officials of this ‘église parrochiale Monseigneur 
Sainct Estienne Lez Saincte Geneviefve ou Mont de Paris’ are the 
names of several organists engaged to play the organ. Up to 1492, 
when the enlargement of the chancel was put in hand, the organ, 
installed by one Roussel, had stood on a rood-screen. Among these 
organists were Mathieu Geromet, who played from 1490 to June 24, 
1492, for an annual fee of four livres; Guillaume Courtin, who suc- 
ceeded him at the same salary, until the end of the year; then Pierre 
Mesnager (Christmas 1492 to Christmas 1499); Michel Eschard 
(Christmas 1499 to Easter 1500); Didier Contesse (Easter 1500 to 
Easter 1503); Jehan Dahoust (Easter 1503 to Easter 1505). Against 
the names of two of these appears the comment ‘bachelier en 
décret’, ‘escollier estudiant en |’ Université de Paris’. From these two 
notes, can we deduce that all the organists of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont 
at this time were students who held office for the duration of their 
studies, content with a small salary because it provided them with an 
instrument right in the middle of their favourite district? 


4 SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


There are very few technical documents which throw any light on 
the composition of French organs of the fifteenth century. Doubtless 
there were some stops of principal scale whose octaves aspired to build 
up a greater or lesser plein-jeu (organum plenum); to which it would seem 
logical to add a flute, and perhaps a reed, with some pull-downs by 
way of pedals. 

The century of the Renaissance, however, is less meagre in evidence, 
among which we may cite various documents illustrating the history 
of the organ both in Paris and the provinces. In this connection, the 
contract entered into in 1515, between the monks of the convent of 
Saint-Jean de Valenciennes and the organ builder Charles Waquet, 
deserves our attention. Charles Waquet, who is known elsewhere® 
undertook to build an organ with two manuals, grand-orgue and 
positif-de-dos (cf. the English Chair-organ), no doubt intended to do 

justice to the ornamented transcriptions of the polyphonic chansons 
of such as Dufay or Josquin des Prés. One gets the impression that the 
builder had restored the Great organ, but had newly made the positif- 
de-dos, according to the prevailing fashion, with a case of five com- 
partments. Two corner towers flanked three intermediate flats, that in 
the centre being garnished with a revolving sun. Interlacing figures and 
carvings embellished this architectural conception, and in addition a 
small ceiling was placed behind the case to conceal the organist’s head. 
Finally, at the base of the central flat, the builder promised to fix a jaw, 
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or ‘claquedent’—a sort of articulated head to officiate as a bogey-man at 
the discretion of the organist! 

Inside the positif case, the builder was to voice five stops; a principal 
of 6 ft. (the compass started at the F above 8 ft. C); a prestant of 3 ft.; 
a flftte of 3 ft.; a doublette, and a cymbale. The principal pipes were 
to be arranged correspondingly to the display pipes in the main case. 
The same applied to the paintings, and here one sees that the aesthetic 
viewpoint seems to have won priority over the musical, for it is 
stressed, with several repetitions, how fine the visual effect will be. 

There is no mention about the principal clavier, which no doubt 
already existed, since there is mention of a ‘first contract’ entered into 
between the prior of the abbey and the organ builder. All the financial 
clauses are already found here, showing with what care and thought 
these contracts were prepared at this time. Charles Waquet even had 
the right to use a horse provided by the abbey, either for the transport 
of himself or his materials. 

We now move forward several years. In 1513 the cathedral of 
Angers, in Anjou, obtained an altogether exceptional organ by P. 
Jousseline, one of the most celebrated French builders. It was flanked 
by great towers or ‘trompes’ which were the admiration of visitors; 
notably the Duc Antonio de Beatis,* and, doubtless, Clément Janequin, 
who was nominated as priest-precentor of this impressive pile.” 

Other documents have mentioned successive restorations between 
1521 and 1544 by the builder Pierre Bert, and two new ones have 
thrown light upon his activities. The first of these tells us that as early 
as 1540 he had been asked to replace the main soundboard and that, 
living at Blois, he was allowed to make the new soundboard in his 
home workshop. He took advantage of this work to repair eighteen 
trumpet pipes and to supply a nasard, flute and tremulant. He also 
seems to have enlarged the whole instrument, which lacked numerous 
_fourniture stops, to be supplied at the expense of the Chapter. The price 
of one hundred écus bears witness to the magnitude of this undertaking. 
Pierre Bert was already a much sought-after builder: perhaps the most 
celebrated in the Loire region, which he never wanted to leave, since 
his contracts there were lucrative.* Four years later however, he was in 
Angers and engaged as his assistant Mr Poursaint Landry,® doubtless in 
order to repair the Cathedral organ, of which we heve knowledge from 
other sources. Landry seems to have been not so much an apprentice 
as an amateur, employed to collaborate with the master-builder for 
one year—an interesting side-light. } 

The middle of the sixteenth century was a period of intense activity 

in organ-building. The vigour of instrumental music is shown by the 
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numerous tablatures of this period, particularly French, published by 
Pierre Attaingnant. An organ repertoire was beginning to take shape in 
Paris—pieces transcribed and ornamented; pieces in free form; preludes 
and versets. The organist was building a school around his instrument, 
recruiting pupils, and teaching composition. A person of importance, 
he acquired a status in the musical life of the country which he was able 
to maintain up to the end of the old régime. The organ-builder par- 
ticipated in this expansion. The parish organ was at the hub of a world 
which drew chaplains, singers and instrumentalists, while for its own 
manufacture it called for the united efforts of the organ-builder, the 
expert-consultant, the carpenter, joiner and painter.!° . 

ties of organ builders prospered like dynasties of lute-makers: 
the d’Argilliéres and the Langheduls who quickly made their way from 
the provinces to Paris. The former were natives of the city, but the 
latter were of Flemish origin. Antoine Le Févre had too commonplace 
a name to make it possible to establish his origins—Ile de France, 
Normandy, Champagne, or Poitou: One hears of him at work in 
Paris, in 1524, in the Church of the Mathurins.” In 1549, the church- 
wardens of Sainte-Geneviéve-des-Ardents ordered from him a little 
positive organ, for the rood-loft, of three feet principal ‘garniz de 
soulmiers, postes, clavier et marches, 2 souffletz, . . . contenant les 
jeux suivants: montre 3, flfite 3, doublette, nasard, fourniture 2-3 rangs, 
cymbale, tabourin, tremblant, rossignol, étoiles, oiseaux articulés’—in 
short, the whole range of traps of the Renaissance organ. It isspecified 
that the pipes shall have the same scaling as those in the organs of Saint- 
Sulpice and Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and that the front pipes shall be 
tin; the rest lead. Was this the Antoine Lefévre who, at the same time, 
built the organ at the Sainte-Chapelle du Palais (installed in a case in 
the more severe style of Henri II, of which the designer Jacques Cellier 
has left a drawing, mounted on a very flamboyant gallery):1* It is 
possible. In 1570 this instrument was restored by Jehan d’ Argilliéres. 
In 1588 it was repaired by Jean Langhedul, and it was this builder, 
a native of Ypres in Flanders, who restored the organ of Saint-Jacques- 
de-la-Boucherie.44 At the Sainte-Chapelle,1> Langhedul regulated all 
the pipe-work of the grand-orgue and positif; notably certain stops 
mentioned by name, and which may reveal part of the composition 
of the organ later worked on by N. Cybot, Claude la Grange and 
Henry Bérenger. These are the montre 6; flate 8 (with nine holes); 
nasard; prestant 3; fiftte 2; trompette; cromorne and clairon. To this, 
it seems, must be added a pedal organ with what was then a great 
rarity, namely a stop of 12 ft. pitch; a wooden flfte 6 ft., and a reed of 
16 ft. On the principal manual he added four notes to a treble cornet.!® 
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These various indications confirm the view which I have often 
expressed, that the logical basis of the classical organ was established 
between about 1550-1580, and this applies equally to the Low Coun- 
tries, Normandy and Ile de France. It consists of two contrasted man- 
uals comprising the stops of the plein-jeu, with chorus and solo reeds, 
and one or two pedal stops for tenor solos. These organs were designed 
for providing a polyphonic ‘commentary’ on the gregorian text, 
versets, preludes and fantasies by such composers as Guillet, Costeley 
or Du Caurroy; also hymn versets by Titelouze. There was, at the 
dawn of the seventeenth century, a considerable amount of inter- 
penetration between the Netherland builders, English (the Dallams, 
P. Philips, J. Bull), Flemish and French; as an example, the (English) 
name of Titelouze, an artist who came from Saint-Omer and established 
himself at Rouen, in the heart of Normandy, whence he corresponded 
with that most Parisian of organologists, the Pére Mersenne. 

In the world of organ-builders the Langheduls were obviously the 
best placed to create a fusion of these different currents. The scheme for 
the rebuilding of the organ of Saint-Jean-en-Gréve (one of the principal 
parishes in Paris) shows the need felt in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to transform an old Renaissance organ by giving it a more 
masculine sonority, and greater virility.1” At the end of 1603, Mathieu 
Langhedul was asked to replace the bellows and conveyances, and to 
to reconstruct the pedal soundboard; to re-scale the 6-rank fourniture 
and the 3-rank cymbale, so as to give more substance to the plein-jeu. 
He also replaced a colourless gemshorn by a powerful clarion; carried 
the compass of the principal manual down an extra three notes; pre- 
vented all runnings and renewed the pallet-springs. Thereafter, the 
whole of French organ-music could be played on such an instrument. 
The successive experiments and compromises of the Renaissance finally 
arrived at the definitive formula adopted throughout the Classical Age. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Plentiful documents survive to shc w the increasing perfection of the 
organs of Normandy and Paris. The history of these instruments 
reaches its highest point between 1660 and 1690, and crystallizes 
around a half-dozen famous builders who received all the orders. 
Living beside the great musicians of the century of Louis XIV, these 
men had, in their own way, assisted the production of the twenty 
‘Livres d’orgue’ of which the Parisian School at this period had good 
cause to be proud. These builders: de Héman, de Villers, Delaunay, 
Desenclos, Enoc, Pierre and Alexander Thierry, Robert Clicquot, got 
all the work between Rouen, Caen and Paris. It even appears that they 
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were invited into the remotest provinces to diffuse the perfection 
acquired by the Parisian School. 

Thus, Claude de Villiers, living at Rouen in 1647, was invited by 
the Dominican monks of the convent of Saint-Jacques at Caen to 


build an organ for their chapel, to the following classical specification: 


GRAND ORGUE: 48 NOTES 


Montre 8 Bourdon 8 Voix Humaine 8 
Prestant 4  Nasard 2% (Room for 3 
Doublette a... Thetee further stops) 


Fourniture Cymbale II 


POSITIF: 48 NOTES 
Prestant 4 Bourdon 8 Fourniture _iII 
Doublette 2 Hee 4 Flageolet 2 
(Room for 3 further stops, of which one was to be a treble cornet.) 


It will be seen that the organ is not complete, and that at this date 
the cornet, prepared for later insertion (on the grand-orgue, without 
doubt, as well as on the positif) was not considered essential, nor a pedal 
organ.!® But on such an organ, completed by a trompette and cro- 
morne, all the music of Titelouze could already be interpreted, which 
was the main essential. 

By the middle of the century these leading builders began to augment 
their instruments. The need was felt for increasingly ‘substantial’ 
organs. Short-compass récit and écho divisions, each with a five-rank 
cornet, made it possible to colour or emphasize an ornamented melody, 
as in strumental polyphony. New reeds gave increased éclat to the 
tutti of rebuilt organs, and the Paris organists called this effect le 
grand-jeu. 

The two contracts with Etreune Enoc,! one of the best builders of 
the time, give an idea of the extent of these enlargements, alterations 
and restorations. 

In 1658 he was instructed to repair the organ in the church of Saint- 
Cloud, which was a large positif: He retained all the old pipes which 
made up the plenum, and also the cornet. But he made new pipes for 
the trompette, cromorne,?° nazard and tierce. These two half-stops 
indicated that he wanted to impart more drive to the ‘cornet 
décompose’.?! 

Two years later a similar type of rebuild was carried out by the same 
builder at the Chapel of the R.P. Jacobins in the rue Saint-Honoré. 
But here the builder had to deal with a double case, grand orgue and 
positif. Once again he was asked to revoice the reeds, tierces and 
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mixtures. But he was also requested to add an echo to the two existing 
departments. This was to contain the five ranks of the cornet, con- 
trolled by two stops. One drew the bourdon 8 and prestant 4; the other 
controlled the nazard (2%), quart (2) and tierce (1%). This work had to 
be executed to the approval of the young d’Anglebert, whom we hear 
of here for the first time in Paris, doubtless still a pupil of Chambon- 
niéres, his illustrious master. Enoc signed his contract with the monks 
in January 1660, but in an addendum ten months later we learn that the 
grand orgue was in too bad a state to restore, and that he proposed to 
replace it by an entirely new soundboard, with the following com- 
position: 


GRAND ORGUE 


Montre *§ Bourdon *16 Trompette 8 
Prestant *4 | Bourdon 8  Clairon 4 
Doublette 2 Grosse Tierce *3$ Cromorne *8 
Fourniture IV Flaite 4  VoixHumaine 8 
Cymbale Il Nasard . 1% 
Quartede Nasard *2 3 
Larigot 
Flageolet 
RECIT 
Cornet Vv 


(Stops marked * were new. The others were retained by Enoc from 
the old organ.) 


This is indeed a magnificent composition for a grand orgue at this 
date, with its eighteen stops on one soundboard! Here was something 
to stimulate the virtuosity of young d’Anglebert and develop his gift 
for registration! The new chest assured the instrument of a greater 
vitality and imparted a monumental character to the grand-jeu which 
had not been experienced previously, and was all the more noticeable 
because the old positif of five or six stops continued in office; while the 
two short-compass departments of the écho (3 stops) and récit (cornet) 
made possible the effects which the organists of the day—Richard, 
Nivers, Lebégue, all friends of d’ Anglebert—were demanding in their 
new style.” 

Enoc disappeared from the scene in 1682. For thirty years his work- 
shops had attracted all those to whom he had the duty of passing on his 
traditions. 

These traditions in fact passed entirely into the hands of two fami- 
lies, the Thierrys and the Clicquots, who cover the whole history of 
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the organ in Paris during the last quarter of the seventeenth, and the 
first quarter of the eighteenth centuries. Under them, the French 
organ attained its apogee. It is for their instruments that Nivers, 
Lebégue, Couperin, Jullien, Grigny, Du Mage, Clérambault, all com- 
posed. Equally, the names of Pierre, Alexandre and Frangois Thierry, 
and Robert, Jean and Louis-Alexandre Clicquot, at this time, fill all the 
notary minute-books, estimates, contracts, accounts, capitular meeting, 
and other manuscript sources now known to us. 

The reputation of Robert Clicquot was such that the Abbess of the 
royal monastery of Saint-Pierre de Lyon sent for. him into her remote 
province to ask him (through the intermediation of an ancient equerry 
"of the duchesse de Picquigny) for a large chamber organ with three 
manuals, without pedals, to the following composition: 


GRAND-ORGUE positiF (all divided) r&crr (25 notes) 
Bourdon Bourdon 8 Cornet 
Prestant Flaite Trompette 
Nasard Doublette 2 
Doublette Cromorne 8 

Tierce Voix Humaine 8 
Fourniture -  Dessus de Cornet 
Cromorne 8 d’écho (mid C) - 


This curious instrument could be housed in a small double case since 
none of the pipes exceeded 4 ft. in length (the cromornes were, of 
course, half-length). Finally, to give the organist the greatest possible 
scope the builder made the stops of the positif draw in halves. This 
valuable document shows by these details that in the century of 
Louis XIV the great organ on a gallery was often replaced in chapels 
and convents by a modest type of positive which, with its different 
departments, could nevertheless offer as wide a range of effects as its 
big brother in the cathedrals and parish churches. Unfortunately these 
chamber organs, with their variety of tonal schemes, have almost all 
disappeared. But it was for such an instrument that Frangois Couperin 
wrote his ‘Messe 4 l’usage des couvents’, in 1690. It was the same 
of instrument that the royal organ-builder, Alexandre Thierry, made 
to furnish the apartments of Versailles, as we know from the royal 
account-books.*4 

‘Organ-builder to the King’ was a title borne in the second half of 
the sixteenth century by Antoine d’Argilliéres; then by Francisque 
des Oliviers. At the end of the seventeenth century it was successively 
the pride of Etienne Enoc, Robert Clicquot and Alexandre Thierry. It 
is with a document concerning the latter that we end our cursory tour 
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of French organ-building from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
On November 18, 1690, he signed a contract. with the churchwardens 
of Saint-Eustache by which he undertook the regular repair and main- 
tenance of the great organ in their church. On all solemn feast-days he 
was to tune the reeds (of which there were ten, divided between four 
manuals and pedals). In addition, on the feast-day of Saint Eustache, 
Thierry had to go over all the pipework and tune the fluework. He 
also had to make a lesser visitation, of the same kind, three or four days 
before the feast of Sainte Agnés.?° 
It is a story of construction, erection, restoration, enlargement, 
maintenance, and tuning—these organs of the ancien régime were 
never forgotten. They were the very life-blood of living people in the 
service of the church. They received the meditations, thoughts and 
confessions of the organist and they upheld the singing of the worship- 
pers. They served as a sort of crystal focus for the young composers 
who came to hear them under the hands of the acknowledged masters. 
But they could have done none of these things without the skill, 
science and, even more, the integrity of the workmen, musicians and 
acousticians who constituted these teams of builders. It was they who 
- were responsible for the aesthetic charms that their masterpieces 


diffused so lavishly in the days of Le Roi Soleil. 


NOTES 


1In particular, the following studies by the present author: Esquisse d’une 
Histoire de l’orgue (1935); Documents inédits (1935); Orgues comtadines et proven- 
gales (1935; supplement, 1955); and Nicolas Lebé gue (1954). Also the series of the 
Bulletin trimestriel des Amis de l’ orgue (1927-39) and of L’Orgue (1940-). 

® My thanks are due to Fr. Lesure, J. Levron, l’abbé Brongniart, Mme Aubert 
Saint-Aubin and M. Bloch-Michel, who have brought to my notice certain of 
the texts referred to. 

8 Arch. Nat. H® 3768. 

4 Arch. du Nord 40 H 779 (1264) (avril, 1515). *. . . Premiers est tenut ledit 
maistre Charle de faire un soufflez couvert de cuir de cheval grans et souffisans 
pour furnir au ae ouvraige et a la cheyere tant en hault comme en bas 
pour faire jouer lesdittes orghues en general comme l’oevre le requiert d’avoir, 
sur paine de l’amender se faulte y avoit. Item sera faite la ditte cheyere nouvelle, 
bone et plantureuse sans estre trop estroite, mais de largeur souffissante, c’est 
assavoir le desoubs de lambroussement c’est que de oster le viez ouvraige et le 
faire nouviau a V culs de lampes de mode souffissante ainsy comme I’art de la 
ditte cheyere le requerra et de bonne mesure qui puissent recreer la we des 
regardans, et en ceste cheyere seront faittes deux tourrielles a II cuings de la 
ditte cheyers, c'est assavoir a chacune tourielle ung cul de lampe et deseure de 
chacune tourielles une tube et au milieu des II tourielles y ara III pans et au pan 
du milieu ung soleil tournant an vent et une crette entretaillié deseure 
d’escrignerie et ung floron par deseure affin que le joueur soit couvert sans le 
veoir et la tieste qu on dist le clacquedent soit mis au plus souverain des dis culs 
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de lampes en lui faisant faire son office comme faire lui assiert. En oultre en 
icelle nouvielle cheyere serons fais V registre esquels V registre le premier sera 

rincipal de quoy la grande buse ara V piez og ict ige et tous les aultres a 
"advenant, et le second registre sera sa double, le Tle flattes et le Ile trible 
octave et le Ve cymbales, et chacun jeu jewant a par lui et tout ensemble et 
puis les mesler ainsi comme il apertenra ou mieulx faire s’il semble bon oudit 
maistre Charle. En apres soyent mises les principalles buses on tuyaux es 
tourrielles et devanture qui seront a we et les arenguier en bone ordonnance 
correspondant au grant ouvraige desdites orghues et icelle devanture sera 
aornée de pointure samblables a celle du grant jeu dont pour ceste marchandise 
et ouvraige tant en hault comme en bas faire et parfaire lealment et justement 
sans faulte nule et sans mal engien, mondit seigneur donne audit maistre 
Charle Waguet la somme de II* livres y comprendant le rest du premier 
marchiet fait par mondit seigneur audit masitre Charle. . . .’ 

5 In 1516 he built the organ in the Cathedral at Saint-Omer. See Deschamps 
de Pas, ‘Les Orgues de l’église Notre-Dame de Saint-Omer’, Memoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 1893-1896. 

* (Secretary of Cardinal Louis d’Aragon), Voyage du Cardinal d’ Aragon en 
Allemagne . . . France (1517-1518), sn Havard de la Montagne, 1915. 

7J. Levron, Clément Janequin, 1948. 

® Arch. de Maine-et-Loire.E., Notaire, dépét Viel, Etude Lefrére, 1540-1 
(10 aottt, 1540). 

® Ibid., Etude Quentin, 1544-5 (12 févr., 1544). This Poursaint Landry 
was working during the same year on Chartres. One would like to know if 
this was also in collaboration with Pierre Bert. 

10 Thus, on May 15, 1555, the painter Pierre Lejeune promised to the painter 
Jean Rondel to execute two pictures (“God the Father’, and ‘some Cherubim’) 
for the organs at Saint-Séverin (Arch. Nat, XT, 35). 

11 BE. Coyecque, Recueil d’actes notariés relatifs a (histoire de Paris 4 XVIs, t. I, 
No. 498. He was living in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel as late as 1551 (ibid. t. Il, 
No. $738). 

12 Arch. Nat., Min. Cen. LXVIII, 21, (18 Juillet, 1549). ‘Furent presens en 
leurs personnes Anthoine Lefevre, faiseur d’orgues, demourant a present es 
faulxbourgs sainct Marcel lez Paris . . . pie ae avoid faictz, feront et 
semblement eulx de bonne foy le marchez, promesses et convenance qui 
s’ensuivent. C’est assavoir ledit Lefevre avoir promis et promet ausdits 
marguilliers acceptans que ladite fabrique et de fere bien et duement au dict 
d’ouvriérs et gens a ce congnoissans, ung jeu d’orgues de troys piedz garny de 
soulmier, postes, clavier et marches, deux soufflectz faictz avec cuyr de mouton 
de Paris, parfaire les conduitz pour aller jusques audit solmier, icelles orgues 
contenant les jeux qui s’ensuyvent: c’est assavoir le premier desdits jeux de 
troys piedz qui est le devant; le second de flutes entonné de troys piedz; le tiers 
de pied et demy qui est l’octave du principal; le quart le jeu de nazard; le 
cingiesme la fourniture des tuyaulx pour fournir le plain jeu dont deux tuyaulx 
sur le bas et troys sur le hault; le sixiesme le jeu ia cymbales avec le jeu du 
tabourin, ung tremblant et ung rossignol; faire les tuyaulx et parement servant 
de ] audit jeu d’estaing, ouvrez et de la grosseur desorgues de 
l’eglize parochiale St Sulplice (si) et St Germain des Prez, et le demourant 
desdits jeux, de plomb, le tout garny comme il faut et de la facon et matiere 
et du patron des horgues sainct Sulpice, d’aussi y fere pavillon, deux estoilles 
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et mouvement d’oiseaulx comme y a esdittes orgues St Sulpice et pour ce fere 
seront tenuz lesd. marguilliers fournir ct livrer le fuz, estoilles et oyseaulx 
seullement, et led. Lefevre de toutes autres matieres a ce requises. . . .” 

18 Bibl. Nat., Ms. Fr. 9152. 

14 See A. Vente, Bouwstoffen tot de Geschiedenis van het Nederlandse Orgel in 
de 16de Eeuw., Amsterdam, 1942. 

15 Arch. Nat. Min. Cen. VIII, 401, (29 mars, 1588). ‘Fut présent en sa personne 
Jehan Langudeul, facteur d’orgues demeurant en ceste ville de Paris, rue 
Troussevache, paroisse St Jacques de la Boucherie, lequel de son bon gré 
recongnait et confesse avoir promis et promet a messire Jean de Nicolay, 
chevalier conseiller du Roy en son conseil, . . . de faire et parfaire pour sa dite 
Majesté en la Sainte Chappelle de son Pallais 4 Paris les ouvrages déclarées 
cy aprés: 

Assavoir de demonter et.de mectre bas tous les thuyaulx des orgues tant du 
grand jeu que du positif, d’aultant qu’ils sont plains de pouldre et ordure qui 
est cause que plusieurs ne peuvent jouer et sont discordés. Ce faict, remectre 
tous les dicts thuyaulx et racorder tous les jeux de dictes orgues. 

Item faut remedier au jeu de parement parce que le bas ne peut respondre au 
dessus, et de faire parler plus fort suivant ledict dessus. 

Plus fault semblablement remedier a la fluste de trois pieds 4 neuf trous pour 
faire parler le bas plus fort afin de respondre au dessus. 

Plus fault remedier au nasard pour faire parler le bas plus fort et respondre 
au dessus. 

Item est besoing remedier 4 l’octave de trois pieds descouvert, afin de fere 
parler le bas on tece et respondre pareillement au dessus. 

Plus fault semblablement remedier 4 la fluste traversiére de pied et demy et 
fere parler le bas plus fort pour respondre au dessus. 

Plus fault revisiter la trompette, fere parler le bas plus fort, faire d’autres 
egy au dessus des anches qui sont trop foibles et tremblent en plusieurs 

Item faut raccorder au cornehorne (sic), faire parler le bas plus fort, mectre 
un petit tamy pour tenir les thuyaulx 4 ce qu’ils ne s’affessent les ungs sur les 
autres. 

Item remédier aussi au clairon de trois pieds, faire parler le bas plus fort. 

Item, au douze pieds, fault chercher moyen de fere les trous du sommier plus 
grands pour fere parler les douze pieds plus fort. 

Plus Sat revisiter les pédalles de boys et les fere mieux parler, parce que le 
boys de la bouche est dencté. 

Item fere ung faulx sommier pour loger dedans le demy rond et poser dessus 
le dit sommier le six pieds de boys qui est trop pressé dedans le coffre, revisiter 
toutes les bouches et fere parler le tout plus bons 

Item fere quatre touches garnyes de fourniture pour un cornet, commenceans 
en C Fa ut et la faincte, D sol ré sa faincte. 

Item de fournir aussi les pédalles selon le clavier d’anbas qui seront de fer 
blanc et de seize pieds de haulteur et les anches de cuivre. . . . 

16 M. Brenet, Les Musiciens de la Sainte-Chapelle du Palais, 1910. The author 
states, on page 142, that the builder, having been engaged in March 1588, was 
still working on the instrument in November, for on the 26th of that month 
the dean was paid 7 livres ‘ur 14 bouteilles de vin qu’il a fournies a |’orlogeur 
(sic) pendant qu’il a vacqué 4 le réflection des orgues.’ 
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17 Arch. Nat. Min. Cen. III, 472 ter, (21 décembre, 1603). ‘Memoire de la 
refection qu’il convient faire aux orgues de Mr Sainct Jehan en Greve. 

Premierement il fault faire une soufflerye neufve ou il y aura cing souffletz, 
chacun de cing piedz de long et trois piedz de large, dont les plis seront de bois 
enfermez alentour comme une boitte a fleaux. 

Item il sera necessaire de recoller et refaire les porte ventz depuis les souffletz 
jusques aux orgues. 

Item il convient faire ung nouveau sommier aux pedalles a cause qu’il y a une 
infinité de porte vens pour faire sonner lesd. pedalles qui causent une grande 
alteration ie vent ausd. orgues, lesquelz fut oster et faire en sorte qu’ilz 
prendront leur vent de fort prés. 2 

Item touchant la fourniture elle est trop sourde et peu vive dont l’on changera 
celle qui y est en autres accordz et l’on la fournira de six thuiaulx sur marche 
dont I’on fera servir les meilleurs thuiaulx, et ceulx qui sont de nulle valleur 
on en fera d'autres. 

Item touchant la cimballe I’on la fera a trois thuiaulx sur marche. 

— touchant une flute a fuzer qui y est, l’on fera une trompette de quatre 

i 
3 Aprés, il est necessaire ralonger le clavier par en bas, assavoir de trois marches, 
assavoir de E fa ut, d sol ré, et F la my, dont ceste alonge servira ou sera faicte 
a trois jeux, assavoir a l’octave de quatre piedz et aux deux jeux d’anches. 

= hase mettre le pedalle qui est enbas en hault avec les autres et la refondre 
s'il y eschet. 

Voicy ce que l’entrepreneur promect faire de nouveau ausd. orgues. 
S'ensuict: 

Item et fault démonter toute l’orgue et la nettoyer. 

Item remettre le petit nazart ou il soulloit estre le temps passé a cause qu'il 
est trop estouffé ou il est. 

Item s'il y a de meschans thuiaulx dans lad. orgue, qu’ilz ne prononcent 
poinct, il promect en faire d’autres. 

Item recherchera le somiex qui porte tous les tuiaulx a ce qu’il n’y aict point 
d’emprunct. 

Item mettra d’autres ressortz tant au clavier que des pedalles ou il y aura 

Item raccordera tous les jeux l’un apres l’autre et les rendra bien et deuement 
d’accord, qui est le moyen de la-rendre en sa perfection. 

Item pour ce faire se servira des bois des souffletz dessus et dessoubz; mesme 
on luy baillera les deux vieilz souffletz qui sont sur la chambre du porte Dieu 
et fournira led. entrepreneur de toutes choses a ce necessaires hors la feraille, 
maconnerie et charpenterie, s’il en fault, pour le regard du porte Dieu, se 
metra en lieu convenable, ainsy qu'il sera advisé entre lesd. seigneurs marguilliers 
et led. entrepreneur. .. .’ 7 

(It must be observed that in 1588, Jehan Langhedul had been instructed to 
make all the basses in the organ of the Sainte-Chapelle more sonorous; see 
note I$.) 

18 Arch. Dép. Calvados. E., 925, (26 janvier, 1647). “Fut present Claude de 
Villers, facteur d’orgues, bourgeois de Rouen, lequel vollontairement s’est 
submis et obligé envers les sieurs prieur et religieux du couvent de Sainct 
8 de cette ville de Caen, . . . tous deuement assemblez au son de la cloche 
en leur chappitre ordinaire pour desliberer des affaires de leur couvent de bien 
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et deuement faire construire et ediffier dans leur esglize ung jeu d’orgues ainsy 
qu'il ensuit, assavoir: 

Ung grand orgue de six pieds destain en monstre et le reste contenant 
quatre thuyaux de plomb ou de boys a leur vollonté seront placez dedans le 
buffet, qui sonnera autant de huict pieds. 

Plus ung jeu de bourdons de quatre pieds bouché, les quatre premiers seront 
de boys. Plus un presten de quatre pieds ouverts d’estain ou d’estoffe a dis- 
cretion. Plus ung doublet de deux pieds ouvert d’estain. Plus une fourniture de 
trois thuyaux sur marche, les corps d’estain et les pieds d’estophe. Plus une 
cimballe de deux thuyaux sur marche de quinte en quart(e), les corps d’estain 
et les pieds d’estophe. Plus ung jeu de nazard a cheminée d’estophe. Plus ung 
jeu de tierce, les corps d’estain et les pieds d’estophe. Plus ung jeu de voix 
humaine, les corps d’estain et les pieds d’estophe, et les enches de cuyvre. Plus 

sommier contenant douze registres tant pour faire jouer tous les jeux cy 
dessus declarez que pour faire jouer trois autres jeux quand il plaira ausd. Srs 
prieur Religieux les faire placer. 

Plus se submet faire un positif contenant six jeux, assavoir une monstre de 
trois pieds d’estain et le reste par le dedans pour servir quatre pieds ouverts 
qui servira de jeu de presten. Plus ung jeu de bourdon de quatre pieds bouché, 
la premier octave sera de boys et le reste d’estophe. Plus ung jeu de doublet deux 
pieds ouvertz a corps d’estain et pieds d’estophe. Plus ung jeu de fourniture 
d’estain a trois thuyaux sur marche. Plus ung jeu de fluste a cheminée le corps 

_ et le pied sera d’estophe. Plus ung jeu de flajollet d’estophe. Plus ung sommier 
contenant huict Registres entiers aveq ung demy Registre, tant pour faire 
jouer les susdits jeux que pour y placer deux autres jeux toutes fois qu’il leur 
plaira avecq ung jeu de cornet quand ils verront bon. Plus s’est submis de faire 
deux claviers contenant quarante huit marches tant en touches qu’en feintes, 
lesquelles touches seront d’os, les feintes d’ebeyne, lesquelz claviers seront 
fournis tant de leur abrégé, pillotte, basculle que autre chose necessaire, tant 

ur les faire jouer ftiilemen ue separement. Plus trois soufflets de 
ongueur de cing pieds et de largeur de deux pieds et demy environ, avec les 
basculles et portevent pour fournir de vent aud. orgues, avecq le tremblant. ...’ 

19 About this builder, see the author’s Nicolas Lebégue, p. 134 ff. 

20 Note that these two stops were divided to draw separately in the bass and 
treble, so that they could be used in dialogue with other stops. 

1 Arch. Dép. S. et O. Tabellionage de Saint-Cloud, (7 avril, 1658). ‘Mémoire 
pour réparer et augmenter les orgues de |’Eglise de Saint Cloud. Premierement, 
convient relever l’orgue, scavoir le Montre, la pollire. Plus le prestant, la fourni- 
ture a trois thuiaux sur marche. Plus la cimballe de deux thuiaux sur marche. 
Plus le cornet de cing thuiaux sur marche. 

Plus relever tous les jeux du positif et estancher le vent des soufflez et 
portevent et les regarnir pour faire jouer led. orgue et jeux qui seront augmentés 
cy aprés. 

Plus faire un tramblant, rendre le clavier libre a doux vent. 

Plus augmenter et faire de neuf un jeu de trompette de huict pieds de 
raisonnance dont les corps seront d’estain sur pieds d'estoffe, icelle trompette 
sera coupée au milieu du clavier. 

Plus faire de neuf un jeu de cromorsne de huict pieds de raisonnance dont les 
— seront d’estaing sur pieds d’estoffe, seront aussy couppés au milieu du 

vier. 
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Plus faire un jeu de nazard a la quinte du prestant, lequel sera fait d’estoffe. 

Plus un jeu de grosses tierces a la tierce de la doublette, laquelle sera*faite 
d’estoffe. 

Plus fournir tous les jeux ci-dessus mentionnés au vieils jeu ou ils manqueront. 

Plus faire un sommier de neuf de bois de chesne bien sec, fault sommier, 
abrégé, tirands et mouvement.’ 

*2 Arch. Nat. Min. Cen. XVI, 292, (26 janvier, 1660). “Mémoire de ce qu’il 
convient faire aux orgues des Révérends Peres Jacobins de la Rue de St Honoré. 

Premierement, faut relever tous les tuyaux des orgues, les netoier dedans et 
dehors et polir et brunir les deux montres. 

Plus adoucir la basse de trompette jusque a meillieu du clavier et la rendre 
prompte A parler. 

Plus remestre des longuette a cleron ou besoin en sera. 

Plus faire un jeu de voix humaine résonnant de huict en la place de celle qui 
y sont et quy ne veul rien, dont les cors seront d’estin et les pieds d’estoffe. 

Plus faire un jeu de grosse tierce, laquel sera faict d’estoffe. 

Pour le positiffe: 

Premierement faire un jeu de fluste d’Allemagne, 4 l’unisson de la monstre, 
laquel sera faict d’estoffe. 

Plus un jeu de nazard & la quinte de la monstre, lequel sera faict d’estoffe. 

Plus un jeu de grosse tierce, lequel sera faict d’estoffe. 

Plus faire un jeu de fourniture en la place de la régalle qui ne veu rien, a deu 
tuyaux sur touche, dont les cors seront d’estin, les pieds d’estoffe. 

Plus faire des jeux d’éco, savoir un cornet composé de cing tuyaux sur 
touche, commengant en C sol ut fa l’octave du bas et continuera son diapason 
jus qu’en haut, quy faict le nombre de 37 touches, et aura deux registres, savoir 
un pour le bourdon et le prestant et l’autre pour la quinte, quarte et tierce; 
lesquels seront faict d’estoffe; lesdits trois jeux commenceront au milieu du 
clavier 4 la maniére ordinaire. 

Plus un jeu de voix humaine 4 l’unisson du bourdon, dont les cors seront 
d’estin, les pieds d’estoffe. 

Plus mestre des fers ou abrégés de la grande en la place de ceux qu’ils y sont, 
lequel ne vaille rien. 

Plus faire un sommier pour ledit eco 4 37 graveures, lequel cera faict de bois 
de chesne bien secq avec faut sommier, abrégés, tirand et mouvement. 

Plus un clavier couvert d’os et-les finte d’esbene pour ledit éco. 

Plus garnir les trois soufflets dedans et dehors de cuir et parchemin en la 
maniére ordinaire. 

Plus oster générallement les emprun des deux orgues. 

Plus bien estancher les deu sommiers et portevent. 

Plus faire un tremblant doux. 

Plus accomoder le tremblant fort, lequel ne vaut rien. . . . 
(4 octobre, 1660). “Et le quatrieme jour d’Octobre au dict an 1660, sont com- 

... RR Péres . . . d’une part, et le dict Estienne Enocq, maitre facteur 
d’orgues d’autre part, lesquels ont faict et accordé entre eux ce qui en suit, 
c'est assavoir que le dict Enocq a promis et s’est obligé par ces présentes vers 
les dicts Révérends péres Jacobins . . . de faire toutes les augmentations qu'il 
est nécessaire de faire aux dictes orgues . . . cy aprés mentionnés. 

Premiérement ung sommier neuf pour contenir dix neuf jeux, scavoir bour- 
don de seize pieds, bourdon de huict pieds, montre de huict pieds en résonnance, 
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prestant, cornet, double grosse tierce, flute de quatre pieds, nazard, doublette, 
carte‘de nazard, grosse tierce, larigot, flagollet, fourniture, scimballe, trompette, 
cromorne, clairon et voye humaine. Et fournir pour cet effect le bourdon de 
seize pieds dont les deux octaves d’en bas seront de bois de chesne bien secq et 
le reste d’estoffe; plus le huict pieds et le prestant autrement dit le quatre pieds, 
tous deux en raisonnance, qui seront d’estin fin polly et bruny pour servir de 
monstre. Plus le dict jeu de double grosse tierce 4 la tierce du prestant, lequel 
sera faict d’estoffe; plus le dict jeu de quarte de nazard, lequel sera faict d’estoffe; 
plus le dict jeu de larigot, lequel sera aussy faict d’estoffe; plus le dict jeu de 
flajollet dont les corps seront d’estin et les pieds d’estoffe; plus un plain jeu 4 sept 
thuyaulx sur marche, assavoir quatre thuyaulx 4 la fourniture dont le plus gros 
sera 4 la quinte de la doublette, et la cymbale aura trois thuyaulx dont le plus 
gros sera 4 la double octave de la doublette, dont les corps seront d’estin et les 
pieds d’estoffe. Et se pourra le dict entrepreneur servir des six rangées qui sont 
dans la vieille orgue. Plus faire le dict jeu de cromorne résonnant de huict pieds 
dont les corps seront d’estin et les pieds d’estoffe. Tous les jeux cy dessus men- 
tionnés seront posés sur le dict somier. Le dict cornet aura son clavier 4 part 
avec somier, faux somier, tirandes et mouvemens, comme le grand somier, le 
tout de bois de chesne bien secq, et le dict cornet commencera 4 la clef de Ce 
sol ut fa; plus faire un claiver neuf tout entier pour le positif ou pour le grand 
corps. Plus faire ung soufflet de mesme grandeur que les autres avec mesmes 
—. avec portevents garnis de parchemin par dedans et de cuir dedans 
et dehors en la maniére ordinaire. Plus faire tous les abrégés, mouvemens, 
tirandes, faux sommiers nécessaire avec les deux tremblans, l’ung 4 vent perdu 
et l’autre 4 vent doux. .. .’ 

*8 Arch. Dép. Rhéne. Fonds de |’ Abbaye de Saint-Pierre, n° 204. 15¢ livre de 
Rougeault, notaire. Actes journaliers, expéditions; fol. 1sov. (4 juillet, 1689). 
*. « « avec sieur Robert Cliquot, facteur d’orgues a Paris, d’un orgue a trois 
claviers sans le clavier de pedale, sur le premier desquels et au corps d’en bas il 
y aura six jeux, scavoir un bourdon coupé, une flute coupée, un cornet d’echo, 
un, cromorne coupé, une voix humaine coupée et une doublette coupée; au 
deuxieme clavier ou deuxieme corps il y aura sept jeux, scavoir un bourdon, 
un prestan, un nazard, une doublette, une tierce, une fourniture, un cromorne; 
sur le troisieme clavier il y aura un cornet et une trompette de recit, lesd. jeux 
commenceront en C sol ut fa et finiront en C sol ut fa en faut qui feront quinze 
eux complets sans le clavier de pedale qui sera posé en bas, les solalees et 
portevents seront de grandeur convenable, pour donner le vent sufisant audit 
orgue, lequel ledit facteur ira conduire incessamment a Lion au lieu qui luy a 
été preparé dans l’eglize de madite dame, aux conditions suivantes. . . .’ 

*4 Guiffrey, Comptes de Batiments du Roi (1668-1715). 

25 Arch. Nat. Min. Cen. XX, 377, (18 novembre, 1690). ‘... Les Marguillers de 
St Eustache avec Monseigneur le duc de Charost, d’une part . . . et Alexandre 
Thierry, facteur d’orgue du Roy et bourgeois de Paris et y demeurant dans la 
cour de l’abbaye Saint Germain des Prés parroisse Saint Sulpice, d’autre part 
. . . Ledit Thierry a promis et s'est obligé envers lesdits sieurs marguilliers, ce 
acceptans, pour tout le temps de sa vie a commencer du premier janvier 
i. wr de bien entretenir et accorder l’orgue de lad. eglise Saint Eustache, et 
pour cet effet fournir générallement touttes les choses necessaries sans aucune 
reserve, affin que lad. orgue soit toujours en bon estat et que le vent soit aussy 
toujours bien étanché, tant aux sommiecrs, souffletz que portevens, entretenir 
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Is eclaviers faciles et ais¢ a toucher et tous les registrés bien faciles a leur en 
repouser, et sil se rompait quelques mouvemens, vergettes ou ressorts, 
y remedier promptement, de sorte que les claviers tant des mains que despieds 
et tous les registres puissent toujours bien aller. 

Plus accorder touttes les veilles des festes annuelles et solennelles et parrois- 
sialles tous les jeux d’anches de ladite orgue, scavoir le bombarde, la trompette, 
le cleron, la voix humaine et recit de trompette de la grande orgue, les pedalles 
de trompette et de cleron au positif, le cromhorne et la voix humaine, et la 
voix humaine d’echo et s’il se rencontrait quelques tuyaux discords des autres 
jeux ou autres choses semblables, de les accorder et y remedier aussy tost qu'il 
en aura esté adverty par l’organiste. 

Plus faire une visite generalle de tous les thuyaux pour oster la poussiere et 
autres immondices . . . en sorte qu’ilz puissent parler de mesme force et d’esgale 
harmonie, et en mesme temps mettre tous les tuyaux d’accord ensemble et 
separement, laquelle visitte sera faite tous les ans aux jours . . . devant la feste 
de la Translation de St Eustache qui arrive toujours le premier dimanche du- 
mois d’aoust. 

Plus faire encore vg 90 visitte, trois ou quatre jours devant la feste de 
Saint Agnes, de tous lesd. tuyaux pour voir s'il n’y en aurait point quelqu’un 
qui ne parlerait point et les faire parler, et aso et repasser aussy tout ce 
qui se trouvera de discord a lad. orgue, affin qu'elle puisse estre touchée en 

m estat... 
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Notes and News 


KENNETH HOLLAND MACDERMOTT (1868-1956) 


By the death on March 21, 1956, of Canon K. H. MacDermott, L.Th., 
A.R.C.M., there has passed from us a venerable musical historian who 
worthily maintained the tradition of Canon Galpin by combining the 
devotion of a parish priest with musical skill and the literary ability of 
a painstaking musicologist. | 
Born at Canonbury, North London, in 1868, he was educated at 
Hungerford and Durham University, winning cups for tennis and 
rowing. After a period as lay-reader in Sussex under his brother (later 
Archdeacon George MacDermott of Norwich Cathedral) he was 
ordained at Chichester in 1892. After curacies at Hurstpierpoint and 
Preston (Brighton) he was successively Vicar of Bosham (1902-1915), 
Rector and Vicar of Selsey (1915-1925), and Rector of St Margzzet’s 
Buxted (1925-1944). He took the double degree—A.R.C.M. (teacher 
and performer)—and maintained throughout his life a lively interest 
in music-making as practised in the Chichester diocese in which he 
spent the whole of his ministerial life. Keenly interested in his people, 
_ lhe was beloved by them and he loved the old buildings with which he 
was associated. As Rural Dean he invited reports on the structures and 
compiled beautifully illustrated records. He wrote in a charming style 
as is evidenced by at least four of his works: Bosham Church (1911); 
Buxted the Beautiful; Sussex Church Music in the Past (1922; 2nd edition: 
1923); The Old Church Gallery Minstrels (1948). The last two works 
formed the basis of two broadcasts given by Canon MacDermott 
causing listeners far and wide to respond in a way which surprised and 
gratified him. His bound volume of correspondence was later deposited 
with the British Museum to assist those interested in that fascinating 
epoch in church music commencing in 1644, whence, for over two 
centuries, the praise was led by small groups of amateur players of 
flute, clarinet, sometimes oboe, usually cello and bassoon and occa- 
sionally serpent. In Sussex, his research revealed amazing statistics. He 
published a table of one hundred and ten Sussex parishes which had 
church bands consisting of some half dozen instruments, and embracing 
two dozen types of instrument in all. In 1948 he compiled a list of 
parishes (by counties) in England and Wales, in which proof was 
forthcoming as to the existence of church bands and, later, barrel- 
organs. He also listed the tune-books used in many parishes, including 
the ‘Old Version’, i.e. the Sternhold and Hopkins metrical psalms of 
1562 and the ‘New Version’ of Tate and Brady, 1696, which, in 
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Sussex at least, superseded nearly all the numerous other church music- 
books of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries until the appearance 
in 1861 of Hymns Ancient and Modern. Historical facts and a host of 
amusing anecdotes make Canon MacDermott’s books of 1922 and 
1948 valuable contributions to a neglected aspect of church praise. 
The writer recalls the eager pleasure that the Canon derived from every 
report of the appearance of a former church instrument. He rescued 
many such instruments, some of which he presented to the Barbican 
Museum, Lewes. 

Yet, as the late Geoffrey Rendall truly wrote. concerning Canon 
Galpin, music for Canon MacDermott was a parergon, a pursuit to 
sweeter leisure. He was first and foremost a devoted and well-beloved 
servant of the Church and ‘in his passing the diocese of Chichester has 
lost a diligent priest of sheer, simple, childlike, transparent goodness’. 
LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL 


JOHN LYNN BOSTON | 


John Boston, of Bebington, Cheshire, died on July 23, 1956, at Clatter- 
bridge Hospital, after an illness lasting several months. 

His death has deprived the Galpin Society of one of its most prom- 
ising members. Although still in his early twenties and with another 
year at Lincoln College, Oxford, in front of him, John Boston had to 
his credit some valuable research in early keyboard instruments and in 
musical history. His two contributions to the Journal, ‘An Early 
Virginal-Maker and his Tools” (GSJ VII) and “Musicians and Scrapers: 
and eighteenth-century opinion’ (GSJ IX), together with his paper on 
‘Priscilla Bunbury’s Virginal Book’ (Music & Letters, October 1955), 
though slight in themselves, illustrate his clear, concise style of writing 
and his freedom from cant; but they offer little idea of his dry wit and 
his ingenuity and acumen in-research. For much of his most valuable 
work he will never receive full credit, since it was placed unstintingly 
at the service of other scholars; but those who knew him personally 
realize how much the Society, and the world of musicology in =. 
stood to gain from his insight and application, had he lived. 

D. H. BOALCH 


KING HENRY IV, RECORDER-PLAYER 
No one yet knows when the word ‘recorder’ first came into use in 
England, and its derivation is still obscure. Christopher Welch pointed 
out more than forty years ago that it is not to be found in Chaucer; 
nor is it listed by Lydgate in a catalogue of instruments listed in his 
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‘Reason and Sensuallite’. Its earliest occurrence, according to Welch, 
seems to be in the Promptorium Parvulorsm, a dictionary compiled by a 
Dominican recluse of King’s Lynn in about 1440. I have recently 
searched through many sources, both printed and manuscript, as part 
of an investigation of English music under the later Plantagenets, and 
a new reference to the recorder has come to light which may be of 
interest. It was noted by Wylie in his richly annotated History of 
England under Henry IV (London, 1884-98, II, p. 325), where he 
reprints it from the Lancaster accounts. It seems hitherto to have 
— the notice of musical historians. 

Henry IV, born in 1367, seems to have been quite as musical as his 
more famous son; as I have written in an article on him in Die Musik 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ‘he probably played a more important part 
in the musical history of England than has generally been supposed. 
A keen amateur musician himself, he brought up his sons to appreciate 
music and the arts; and . . . he certainly established the Chapel Royal 
on a broader basis, and carefully fostered the careers of his singing- 
clerks and minstrels.’ His wife, Mary de Bohun, is shown by the 
archives to have been a player on the gittern (if the mysterious ‘canti- 
cum’, on which parchment had to be stretched, is indeed, as Wylie 
supposes, the gittern); while in Henry’s household accounts for 1388, 
we find a payment for i. fistula nomine Ricordo for the Earl of Derby, 
as Henry then was. This entry appears to be the earliest known use of a 
special term in England for the whistle-flute; previous references use 
‘floyt’ or ‘fistula’. The Italian spelling of the word may suggest its true 
origin: Millhouse’s Italian dictionary of 1857, which contains many 
rather old-fashioned Italian words, has the following entry: 


Ricordo: remembrance, souvenir, keepsake, memento, sign of friend- 
ship, token, note; libro de’ ricordi, a memorandum book, note book. 


Is it possible that the instrument had been given to the young Earl, 
then aged twenty-one, by some Italian noble, merchant, or ecclesi- 
astic? The cultural, political and economic network of Europe at this 
period was tightly drawn, and Henry was soon to spend much time 
on the continent during his expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land. 
At the internationally famous court of his father, Duke of Lancaster 
from 1362 until his death in 1399, foreigners of many kinds were. 
frequent guests. During the Middle Ages, the gift of a musical instru- 
ment was a recognized custom of civility and a means of obtaining a 
reward, and indeed an excellent ‘memento’ of favours received or 


expected. 


BRIAN TROWELL 
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BRESSAN AND SCHICKHARDT : 
In the last two numbers of the Journal, the Society’s Secretary has 
published two admirable articles on recorders made in England during 
the early eighteenth century, and has drawn attention to the im- 
portance of Bressan’s work. All his instruments are stamped Pul 
Bressan—the ‘u’ here representing a small semicircle joining the two 
capital letters—and one of the instruments Mr Halfpenny examined. in 
preparing his second article is similarly stamped IuI Schuchart. The 
meaning of the little semicircle is obscure; I would suggest that it 
undoubtedly stands for a hyphen. Paisible’s will (P.C.C. Marlborough 
124: printed in Musical Antiquary, Il, pp. 242-3) was proved on June 5, 
1722 by ‘Peter Bressan’, who is surely to be identified with the instru- 
ment-maker. Is it not likely that he was christened ‘Pierre-Jean Bressan’ 
and that his maker’s mark stands for ‘P.-J. Bressan’: Such double 
Christian names were very common in the Catholic regions of 
seventeenth-century France, Italy and Germany; Englishmen seem to 
have had little patience with them and preferred to abbreviate them. 
Thus ‘Jean-Baptiste Lully’ and ‘Giovanni-Battista Draghi’ were both 
known in England as ‘Mr Baptist’, ‘Jean-Baptiste Loeillet’ as “Mr 
John Loeillet’ or ‘Mr Baptist Lully’—to the great confusion of in- 
cautious musicians. 

Similarly I would propose that IuI Schuchart represents ‘J.-J. 
Schuchart’, and I would further suggest that he is likely to have been 
related to a favourite composer of the time, usually known in England 
as ‘Mr Christian Schickhard’. Walsh printed several collections of his 
music: Six sonatas for one Flute [i.e. recorder] & two Hoboys. . . . Com- 
pos’d by Mr. Christian Schickhard (1715); Schickhardt’s Solos (advertised 
in 1717); Solos for a German Flute a Hoboy or Violin. . . . Compos’d by 
Mr. Christian Schickhardt 20 Overage (1718); Six Concertos for 4 Flutes 

. compos'd by Mr. Christian Schickhard (1719); Six sonatas for 
two Hoboys, two Violins or German Flutes. . . . Composed by Mr 
Christian Schickard (1719); XII Sonatas or Solos for a Flute. . .. Compos’d 
by Mr: Christian Schikhard. Opera 17 Note all ye Choisest Works of this 
Author may be had where these are sold (no date: but advertised in 
Walsh’s catalogue for 1721). Most of Schickhardt’s music was first 
issued by Estienne Roger, whose title-pages refer to him as ‘Jean 
Chrestien Schickhard’; he lived and worked in Hamburg, and there 
can be little doubt that his real name was Johann Christian Schickhardt, 
and that he was born in Germany. The London instrument-maker was 
apparently his exact contemporary, and the two men are likely to 
have been brothers: Johann-Christian and Johann-Jakob Schickhardt: 
One other fact from Paisible’s will may be worth recording here. 
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Henry IV, born in 1367, seems to have been quite as musical as his 
more famous son; as I have written in an article on him in Die Musik 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ‘he probably played a more important part 
in the musical history of England than has generally been supposed. 
A keen amateur musician himself, he brought up his sons to appreciate 
music and the arts; and . . . he certainly established the Chapel Royal 
on a broader basis, and carefully fostered the careers of his singing- 
clerks and minstrels.’ His wife, Mary de Bohun, is shown by the 
archives to have been a player on the gittern (if the mysterious ‘canti- 
cum’, on which parchment had to be stretched, is indeed, as Wylie 
supposes, the gittern); while in Henry’s household accounts for 1388, 
we find a payment for i. fistula nomine Ricordo for the Earl of Derby, 
as Henry then was. This entry appears to be the earliest known use of a 
special term in England for the whistle-flute; previous references use 
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Is it possible that the instrument had been given to the young Earl, 
then aged twenty-one, by some Italian noble, merchant, or ecclesi- 
astic? The cultural, political and economic network of Europe at this 
period was tightly drawn, and Henry was soon to spend much time 
on the continent during his expeditions to Prussia and the Holy Land. 
At the internationally famous court of his father, Duke of Lancaster 
from 1362 until his death in 1399, foreigners of many kinds were 
frequent guests. During the Middle Ages, the gift of a musical instru- 
ment was a recognized custom of civility and a means of obtaining a 
reward, and indeed an excellent ‘memento’ of favours received or 
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BRESSAN AND SCHICKHARDT 

In the last two numbers of the Journal, the Society’s Secretary has 
published two admirable articles on recorders made in England during 
the early eighteenth century, and has drawn attention to the im- 
portance of Bressan’s work. All his instruments are stamped Pul 
Bressan—the ‘u’ here representing a small semicircle joining the two 
capital letters—and one of the instruments Mr Halfpenny examined in 
preparing his second article is similarly stamped IuI Schuchart. The 
meaning of the little semicircle is obscure; I would suggest that it 
undoubtedly stands for a hyphen. Paisible’s will (P.C.C. Marlborough 
124: printed in Musical Antiquary, Il, pp. 242-3) was proved on June $5, 
1722 by ‘Peter Bressan’, who is surely to be identified with the instru- 
ment-maker. Is it not likely that he was christened ‘Pierre-Jean Bressan’ 
and that his maker’s mark stands for ‘P.-J. Bressan’? Such double 
Christian names were very common in the Catholic regions of 
seventeenth-century France, Italy and Germany; Englishmen seem to 
have had little patience with them and preferred to abbreviate them. 
Thus ‘Jean-Baptiste Lully’ and ‘Giovanni-Battista Draghi’ were both 
known in England as ‘Mr Baptist’, ‘Jean-Baptiste Loeillet’ as ‘Mr 
John Loeillet’ or “Mr gio Lully’—to the great confusion of in- 
cautious musicians. 

Similarly I would propose that IuI Schuchart represents ‘J.-J. 
Schuchart’, and I would further suggest that he is likely to have been 
related to a favourite composer of the time, usually known in England 
as ‘Mr Christian Schickhard’. Walsh printed several collections of his 
music: Six sonatas for one Flute [i.e. recorder] & two Hoboys. . . . Com- 
pos'd by Mr. Christian Schickhard (1715); Schickhardt’s Solos (advertised 
in 1717); Solos for a German Flute a Hoboy or Violin. . . . Compos’d by 
Mr. Christian Schickhardt 20 Overage (1718); Six Concertos for 4 Flutes 

. compos'd by Mr. Christian Schickhard (1719); Six sonatas for 
two Hoboys, two Violins or. German Flutes. . . . Composed by Mr 
Christian Schickard (1719); XII Sonatas or Solos for a Flute. ... Compos'd 
by Mr: Christian Schikhard. Opera 17 Note all ye Choisest Works of this 
Author may be had where these are sold (no date: but advertised in 
Walsh’s catalogue for 1721). Most of Schickhardt’s music was first 
issued by Estienne Roger, whose title-pages refer to him as ‘Jean 
Chrestien Schickhard’; he lived and worked in Hamburg, and there 
can be little doubt that his real name was Johann Christian Schickhardt, 
and that he was born in Germany. The London instrument-maker was 
apparently his exact contemporary, and the two men are likely to 
have been brothers: Johann-Christian and Johann-Jakob Schickharde 

One other fact from Paisible’s will may be worth recording here. 
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It is evident that there was a considerable colony of French musicians 
in London from about 1680 onwards, including such men as Paisible 
himself, Bressan, Vaillant the French bookseller, James de Brissac (the 
notary who drew up Paisible’s will) and Dieupart. Like all such 
colonies they kept in close touch with one another; Paisible’s will 
names ‘Francis Dieupart’ as one of the two agents he desired to handle 
his effects in France. This reference, together with the autograph letter 
reproduced in Paul Brunold’s admirable edition of his complete works 
(Oiseau-Lyre, 1934), should settle once and for all the dispute con- 


cerning his Christian name; it must have been ‘Frangois’, not ‘Charles’. 
THURSTON DART 


THE VOICE FLUTE 


From the very beginning of the recorder’s revival we have known of 
the existence of an Alto Recorder in d’. There is such an instrument in 
the famous Chester quartet, made by Bressan, where its companions 
are the treble (f’), tenor (c’) and bass (f). Another such alto, also by 
Bressan, is in the museum at Bury St Edmunds; and I possess an ex- 
ample by Hail. Others are to be found in other collections. 

The use of this alto recorder has always been something of a puzzle. 
As a quartet, the Chester set is not entirely satisfactory; if the key is 
comfortable for the C and F recorders, there will be too many flats for 
the comfort of the player of the D instrument and vice versa. 

Moreover, up to now there seemed to be no music for it. There is 
plenty for the descant in d” or ‘sixth flute’-—the delightful concertos 
by Babell, Baston and Woodcock—but none for the alto, if we except 
the first version of Hindemith’s ‘Pliner Musiktag’ Trio. Dolmetsch 
made some of these altos and uses one when performing works origin- 
ally intended for the transverse flute, such as the Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto. I used to find mine useful in performing Bach cantatas in 
which there was originally a difference of a minor third between the 
pitch of Bach’s (high) organ and the low Cammerton of his recorders 
(Cantata 152, Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn, is an example). 

The name ‘Voice Flute’ appears in the Talbot MS (Ch. Ch. Music 
MS 1187) which was discussed in GS] I by Anthony Baines. Referring 
to this in my paper to the Royal Musical Association (March 1949) 
I was in error in saying that the Voice Flute was another name for the 
treble in f’. I can now correct that statement and affirm that the Voice 
Flute is the same as the alto in d’, and that it probably gets the name 
from the fact that its compass fits the range of the soprano voice, 
whence it would be useful for playing vocal music. 

Now, at last we have some music for this Voice Flute. From the 
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Barenreiter Verlag comes an edition (ed. Rolf Ermeler) of a Quintet 
in B minor by Jean Baptiste L’Oeillet for two Flauti traversi, two 
Flauti da voce and continuo, and from the editor’s preface it would 
appear that in the original MS the Flauti da voce are treated as transpos- 
ing instruments, their parts being written as if for treble recorder in 
French violin clef; i.e. written in D minor to sound in B minor, thus: 


A performance of this interesting work was recently given at the 
Recorder in Education Summer School, Roehampton, London, by 
Carl Dolmetsch and Walter Bergmann (voice flutes, using Dolmetsch 
instruments), Edgar Hunt and Christine Ring (one-keyed flutes by 
Metzler and Stanesby), Freda Dinn (harpsichord) and Nathalie Dol- 
metsch (bass viol). 


EDGAR HUNT 


LA FACTURE INSTRUMENTALE A PARIS 
AU SEIZIEME SIECLE 


To the documents already published in GSJ VII, I would like to add 
the following two short inventories, to which others will no doubt 
be added in the future, and which modify one point in my article, 
namely on p. 17 (GSJ VII), where 1625 is given as the date of the first 
appearance of violons ‘lorrains’. It now becomes necessary to place it 
earlier, (provisionally) to 1616. 


XXVIII bis 


1616, 19 septembre.—Inventaire aprés décés de Jehan Mazuel, violon ordinaire 
de la Chambre du roi* Minutier central, CV, 566 
Ensuivent les instruments appartenant audit deffunt prisés et estimés par 
honnorable homme Nicolas Fieffé,? maitre joueur d’instruments 4 Paris . . . 
Item premierement trois dessus de Cremone, garni chacun 


de leurs archet et estuict, pris¢s 120 l. 
Item un autre dessus de Cremone sans etuict, garni de ses 

archets prisé 50 1. 
Item une haulte contre de Cremone garni, de son archet 

ete estuict, prisée 50 1. 
Item un dessus et une haulte contre de Lorraine, prisés 9 1. 
Item une taille de hautbois, garni de son estuict 12 1. 
Item une poche enrichie de nacre de perles, garni de son 

estuict prisée 8 1 


Item une autre poche garnie de son etui, pris¢e 20 sols 
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XXXI 
1639, 13 Octobre.—Inventaire apres déces de Antoinette Pays, femme de Martin 


Regnault, joueur d’ instruments Minutier central, XXXIV, 108 
Une basse de Lorraine bien estuyée a une serrure fermant 

a clef 
Une autre basse de Paris 10 |. 
Un viollon de Cremone du grand patron 37 1 
Un autre viollon de mesme fagon 36 1. 
Une haulte contre de violon de Cremone et son archet 36 1. 
Un violon de Desponts* 3 1. 
Une guitarre d’Espaigne 30 s. 
Une guitarre 40 Ss. 
Une mandorre a quatre cordes garny de fillets d'ivoire 71. 
Six mandorres a quatre cordes $1. 
Une mandorre a neuf cordes 40 Ss. 
Une mandorre luthée la teste 40 Ss. 
Deux mandorres luthées de demye grandeur 50 s. 


FRANCOIS LESURE 


NOTES 
1 Born in 1568; an ancestor of Moliére. 
* Working in Paris at least between 1602 and 1622 (Bibl. Nat., fichier 


Laborde). 
® Antoine or Robert Despont, instrument-makers in Paris between 1582 


and 1622. 


SOME SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
DRAWINGS 


M. Francois Lesure sends the photographs reproduced on Plates VI and 
VII. They show some drawings of instruments made by Jacques 
Cellier in about 1585, now forming part of Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 9152. 
Plate VI (a): ‘La Violle differe seullement du violon en ce qu'elle 
s’accorde a la quarte et qu’elle est plus enfflee beaucoup que le violon 

ar le ventre se iouant sus le pied.’ Plate VI (b): ‘Le violon s’accorde 
a la quinte J. Cellier.’ Plate VII (c): “Accord de flutes d’allemant, a neuf 
trous pour le bassecontre duquel coustumierement la sacqueboute 
comme aux haultzbois sert de basse.’ Plate VII (d): “Le manicordion 
differe seullement de l’espinette en ce que il se tousche seullement par 
timpanes a descouvert et l’espinette par petites plumes et saultreaulx a 
couvert J. Cellier.’ Plate VII (e): “Accord de cornetz a boucquin comme 
les haultzbois.’ The instruments shown are called ‘Pedalle’ (a bass 
shawm), ‘Sacqueboutte’, ‘Taille’, ‘haultecontre’, and “Dessus’. Plate 
VII (f): ‘Accord de haulbois.’ The instruments shown are called 
‘Pedalle’ (once again a bass shawm), ‘Sacqueboutte, bassecontre’, 
‘Taille’, ‘Haultecontre’, “Dessus’, “Cornet aultre dessus’. These group- 
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ings provide more evidence for ‘the use of broken consorts of wind 
instruments in late sixteenth-century France, and they may well reflect 
the standard practice of an earlier time. 

THURSTON DART 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WIND INSTRUMENTS 
IN MODERN MANUFACTURE 


Whereas music-publishers have been quick to support the present 
fashion for easy ‘Hausmusik’, it must be admitted that wind-instrument 
manufacturers have been correspondingly slow, save possibly for 
recorders. And even with recorders—nowadays accepted without 
question by the average musical family as the staple wind instruments 
of consort music (though in consort days they merely took a turn with 
several other types)—it is none too easy to find manufactured instru- 
ments on which early part-music can be properly enjoyed. This is, of 
course, because the standard modern recorder represents a typical 
eighteenth-century woodwind design not only in build but also in 
sound, being light and flexible in tone-quality, interesting in a solo 
piece, and also distinctly tricky to handle well. How different is the 
sound, and how superior the effect in polyphony, of good museum- 
specimens from the preceding era, with their fat, comfortable, some- 
what organ-like and unyielding notes! Yet when a manufacturer offers 
an alternative of the two types, the odds are that we will sense in the 
more ancient specification some concession towards a ‘general-purpose’ 
model. Moreover, people have a totally wrong conception of the old 
recorder consort on account of the obstinately high price and conse- 
quent rarity of its bass voice. With Otto Steinkopf of Berlin, however, 
it is different. Recorders themselves do not figure in his price-list that 
has just come to hand, but every other sixteenth-century ‘woodwind’ 
does, and his bass crumhorns, at DM 160, cost only 60 per cent more 
than his trebles. 

Otto Steinkopf is, besides a craftsman and scholar, a leading musician, 
being principal bassoon in the Radio (RIAS) Symphony Orchestra. 
He is also one of the first two persons I have heard play the cornett 
convincingly in public. The other is Heinz Déring, who played second 
to Steinkopf in the memorable performance of Monteverdi’s Orfeo 
under August Wenzinger’s direction at the 1955 Hitzacker Summer 
Festival, Germany. The entire list of instruments specified by the com- 
poser were used, including the two contrasted organs and the two 
chittaroni (vivaciously employed in a brilliantly-realized continuo). 
The exquisite cornett-playing of Steinkopf and Déring—only the 
merest traces of uncertainty on this most difficult of wind instruments 
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could be detected here and there—rang out so sweetly in the ritornelli 
as to thrill any listener who had already come to love the ‘cornett- 
pipe’ for the great role it played in our music three and more centuries 
ago; the cornett, it will be remembered, was virtually the only wind 
instrument of those times, save for the trombone, which lent itself to 
expressive, cantabile playing. It is interesting that this outstanding 
modern success should have been achieved by a bassoon-player. It has 
always seemed to me that the cornett, despite its mouthpiece, is more 
‘woodwind’ than ‘brass’ in its response to a player’s way of musician- 
ship; and one recalls that after Reiche and Gleditsch died, it was 
Gleditsch, Bach’s oboist, and not the famous trumpeter, who left a 
cornett. 

Among the instruments at present supplied by Steinkopf (Berlin- 
Steglitz, Horst-Kohl-Strasse, 6) are crumhorns (SATB), straight 
cornett, discant and alt-Pommer, tenor and bass Dulzian, and baroque 
oboe and bassoon. An interesting venture is a consort of redesigned 
sordoni or Sordunen. Each of these has a two-octave compass, and 
utilizes a non-deteriorating double reed of special material. The reed, 
which is enclosed in a crumhorn-type cap (Wéindkapsel) for protection 
against mechanical injury, can be tuned and adjusted for tone by means 
of a screw (cf. the tuning-clip placed on certain bagpipe reeds). 
Intended for sixteenth-century music, these new Sordunen, like their 
prototypes, give a level, crumhorn-like sound, covering between them 
(SATB), the useful choral range C to g” or a”. They are fingered 
basically like recorders. ANTHONY BAINES 


Book Reviews 


STANLEY MAYES, An Organ for the Sultan. (London: Putnam.) 1956. 272 pp. 
Ill. 21s. 

A fascinating account of Thomas Dallam’s journey to Constantinople in 1599, 
this scholarly book is told mainly in Dallam’s own words, from the manuscript 
diary he kept during the voyage (now British Museum Add. MS 17, 480). The 
London group of merchants known as the Levant Company commissioned 
the young organ-builder to make a clock-cum-organ for them, as a present to 
the Sultan of Turkey; the work was probably put in hand in August 1597 and 
the good ship Hector, bearing Dallam and his instrument, arrived in Con- 
stantinople two years later. Some idea of the value of the instrument may be 
gained from its price, the then enormous sum of £550. The contract for its 
construction and a drawing of the case still existed in 1860, though they cannot 
be traced today; the Illustrated London News for October 20 of that year repro- 
duced a copy of the drawing, accompanied by an unsigned article about the 
instrument. It must have been one of the most elaborate clockwork toys ever 
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made: the clock itself showed the hour, the course of the sun, the phases of the 
moon and the reigning planets. The quarter-hours were struck by an armed 
man upon ‘a fine, loud and sounding bell’; the hours were struck by another 
armed man upon a greater bell ‘very loud’, and at each hour a holly-bush full 
of blackbirds and thrushes surmounting the case came to life and the birds sang. 
In the lower part of the case was a barrel and a ‘chime of sixteen very tuneable 
bells’ set to play music in four parts; in the centre of the case stood a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth I, who graciously acknowledged with a movement of her 
sceptre the reverences paid to her by a set of moving courtiers; on the top of 
the case were two trumpeters who sounded their instruments at pleasure, a 
great head with eyes that moved and a mouth that opened and shut, and an 
angel who turned an hour-glass every hour. The front of the instrument con- 
sisted of an architectural display of organ-pipes, with an organ keyboard 
(compass apparently C-e’’, chromatic) and an automatic mechanism that played 
several ‘songs of 5 partes’, the keys moving up and down as the music played. 
The figures were made of precious metals, set with jewels, and the whole 
instrument was sixteen feet high. 

The book is enthralling and entertaining, and it is excellently illustrated. 
Organologists will find much to interest them: the price Dallam paid for the 
virginal he bought to while away the time of the voyage, the names of the 
workmen he took with him, the full specification of the organ (English organ 
specifications of this period are of the utmost rarity), a survey of Dallam’s later 
life and work, and so on. But every musician. will enjoy reading about his 
astonishing adventures, and no one could have told them better than Dallam 
himself. Mr Mayes must be congratulated on one of the best books I have read 
in a long time. T. D. 


Phi’! 3ATE, The Oboe. (London: Ernest Benn.) 1956. 195 pp. 8 plates. 30s. 
As the subject of a comprehensive historical study the oboe presents peculiar 
difficulties. Neither the complexity nor the variety of rival systems is paralleled 
in any other instrument, and its early history is bedevilled by the widely accept- 
ed statements of writers whose only authority is to quote each other. Mr Bate, 
in this detailed and well-documented book, succeeds in presenting clearly and 
readably the mountain of facts, clues and deductions which he has industriously 
assembled. His flair for meticulously accurate technical description will delight 
many readers. His sensible account of the rise of the true oboe, and its history 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, will bring to the notice of the amateur 
much material hitherto familiar only to the specialist. How true, for instance, 
is his remark that the character of the eighteenth-century instrument was not 
solely due to crudity of manufacture, but to the necessity for flexibility of 
intonation in an age when ears were by no means completely attuned to equal 
temperament, and how far this takes us from the pronouncements of authorities 
of even twenty years ago. 

Mr Bate’s special delight—the complicated history of keywork—is handled 
with the expected authority. It is a pity, however, that he gives no account of 
the half-hole trill-mechanisms of the modeéle 2 plateaux and no photograph, since 
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this is now virtually the standard model throughout the French and American 
spheres of musical influence; even in London there are at least six in use in the 
leading orchestras. And although he must have solid historical grounds for his 
use of the term ‘Gillet Model’ for a type other than this, the usage is so contrary 
to that of oboists today that it requires some explanation. 

There are interesting chapters on obsolete and modern manufacturing 
methods, including that of the curved cor anglais, and a short discussion of 
current acoustical theory as applicable to the oboe, and also biographical notes 
on a number of famous players from the seventeenth century up to modern 
times, but not including any who are still alive. (It is typical of Mr Bate’s wide 
background of miscellaneous oboe-lore that he knows that the great Barret 
once played eighth oboe at a concert in Westminster Abbey.) The criticisms 
one feels inclined to make are of stress rather than of omission. For example, 
although Mr Bate gives the traditional reasons for the fact that the early oboe 
lagged behind the flute in keywork-development, and although he repeats, 
with the usual impatience of the scholar to get history properly started, the 
customary attack on the conservatism of professional players (the niggers in 
everybody’s wocdwind-pile), he does mention the weakness of the flute’s forked 
notes and the complaints that were made about leaking pads, while failing to 
draw what seem to me the obvious conclusions: namely that the gross defici- 
encies of the flute as a cross-fingered instrument, particularly at the higher 
pitches of the late eighteenth century, so urgently demanded keys, leaky or not, 
as to make superfluous all other suggested reasons for their adoption; whereas 
the allegedly conservative oboists were quite justified in regarding their two- 
keyed oboe, with its reasonably wide range of tonalities, as a much more 
efficient instrument than any ostensibly more advanced model until the pillars, 
improved pads and springs, and harder metals of the Brod-Tri¢bert ase 
altered the picture for them. 

I feel that the Italian oboe, despite its Austrian affinities, might have been 
worth separate treatment as a third form; moreover the identity of German and 
Austrian instruments during recent periods seems to me to be less complete 
than is implied. And surely Mr Bate must be mistaken in asserting that the 
broad baroque reed lingered longest in England; I have been assured by elderly 
players still living that they remember its use in Italian Opera companies, and 
I have myself examined one excellently-made oboe of the traditional type 
which was bought new in Italy since the last war and was provided by the maker 
with a reed actually broader than the average baroque reed. I also feel that 
unless our hitherto-accepted authorities have carried their errors into more 
recent history than is supposed, the strictures of the young Richard Strauss on 
Germanic playing were directed as much agains. the broad reed as against the 
large-bore instrument. 

Neither Malsch nor the London colleges (whose strong position where 
woodwind is concerned hardly goes back beyond the late 1920s) seem to me 
to have had the profound influence claimed for them in this book. Modern 
English playing has three sources, all originating in Lancashire—the highly 
contrasted styles of Leon Goossens and Alec Whittaker, and the kind of reed 
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evolved by the late Tom Braerley. Moreover, it is hardly possible to deny to the 
rather large group of ‘Belgian players in London and the provinces c. 1900-14 
the credit for establishing technical standards of an international class, even if 
only by example (for Ihave never heard that they actually taught anyone). 
The slight and rather specialized nature of these criticisms is in itself a 
tribute to the vast amount of factual information contained in what will surely 
be the standard reference book on the oboe for many years. J. A. MCG. 


FREDERICK THURSTON, Clarinet Technique. (London: Oxford University Press: 
Cumberlege.) 1956. 98 pp. 7s. 6d. 
This little book does more than maintain the high standard of the very well- 
planned series in which F. B. Chapman, Flute Technique and Evelyn Rothwell, 
Oboe Technique have already appeared. For the clarinet volume, no more © 
suitable author than the late Frederick Thurston could possibly have been 
chosen. This great player and inimitable teacher died through illness soon after 
writing the MS, which was then seen through the press in the capable hands of 
Miss Thea King and Mr John Warrack. The book is a clarinet-student’s com- 
panion, containing-valuable advice and instructions that one would not find 
in a tutor, bearing upon every stage of study from first beginnings to advanced 
technique, and always stressing the supreme importance of the development of 
a beautiful tone—an emphasis that might seem to be especially needed in 
connection with clarinet-teaching in England today. The author illustrates 
certain technical points by means of embouchure diagrams derived from the 
X-ray photographs in M. M. Porter’s article in the British Dental Journal, 
1952, (reviewed in GSJ VI). Every clarinettist who has not yet reached the 
rank of a recognized artist should possess this book. It would be cheap at the 
price for the text alone; yet, preserving the format of the earlier volumes in the 
series, the text itself makes up but half the book. The rest, amounting to nearly 
fifty pages, is a new bibliography of solos, concertos and chamber music for 
clarinet. This is considerably longer than the also excellent list in F. G. Rendall, 
The Clarinet, and though some of the works given by Rendall do not appear 
in the new list, there seems to be no omission worth complaining about save 
possibly from a purely bibliographical point of view. As in the bibliographies in 
the other volumes, composers’ dates are given—a great help in a list containing 
many recent and modern works by not very Well known composers. 
Three years have separated the appearances of Oboe Technique and Clarinet 
Technique. Let us hope that no greater interval will pass before this useful 
series is crovned with a Bassoon Technique, preferably written by a certain 
member of this Society who is now solo bassoonist in a Continental orchestra, 
and is not only a most finished artist but a scholar and bibliographer of his 
instrument as well. Meanwhile every sensible bassoon student is strongly 
advised to spend 7s. 6d. on Thurston. A. B. 


ALEXANDER BUCHNER, Musical Instruments through the Ages, transl. Iris Urwin. 
(London: Spring Books) n.d. 41 pp. 323 plates. 6 gns. 

“About 1850 Adolf Sax created the saxophone and the tuba in Paris, for Wagner’s 
“Ring of the Nibelungen”.’ From another Funny Book for Christmas: No;— 
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from the introductory text of this English edition of Dr Buchner’s picture- 
book of instruments. Scarcely less astonishing statements are found on nearly 
every page. To play the ‘zinks’, the ‘mouthpiece was held firmly between the 
lips; this was the way instruments were held in ancient times, before mouth- 
pieces had been devised and when the tube itself was simply thrust into the 
mouth’ . . . and, as my brother, C. R. Baines, at once commented, you chewed 
it like a pencil, as one may judge from the condition of the mute cornetts in 
at least one famous collection. Presumably the hay-making in this introduction 
is mainly, if not entirely, the translator’s. Anyhow, it matters comparatively 
little, since, as we are told at the start, the book’s whole object lies in its collotype 
plates, and these are of top quality while their subjects are well chosen and often 
of rare interest. A few old favourites naturally appear among them, as the 
= famous Archduke’s cittern at Vienna, and the Beni Hasan painting of the 
. Semitic lyrist. But the majority of subjects illustrated are possessions of the 
3 Prague institutions—National Museum, Museum of Art, and University 
4 Library—and here is enough valuable fresh material to assure the book of a 

: place in the organologist’s bookshelf. 

3 The plates begin with Prehistoric (including the Bohemian goblet-drums of 
pottery—I believe it is now agreed that these are most likely drum shells), 
followed by Primitive (with a marvellous colour-plate of Baniva drum and 
flutes from inner Venezuela—though surely the right hand flute is a trumpet), 
and Oriental and Ancient Civilizations. Then comes one of the most valuable 
sections: Middle Ages, with numerous medieval drawings and illuminations 
from Prague University Library. A prominent and striking object that con- 
stantly recurs in these is the ala bohemica or ‘Bohemian wing’—a psaltery of 
variable outline, held up against the left shoulder and plucked simultaneously 
by the left hand fingers for the short strings and by the right for the long. 
The illustrations of later periods, though beautifully produced, are more 
conventionally chosen, but in the final section on Folk Instruments, interest 

: is sharply revived by the examples, nearly of of them Czech: the splendid 

. bagpipe dudy, the bass three-holed pipe fuyara (on which the players moan and 

: groan as they play, recalling many Balkan, African and other players of ‘folk’ 
flutes); and above all, a remarkable modern painting (no date is given) of a 
Czech folk fiddler playing a medieval kind of fiddle, holding it in a medieval 
kirtd of attitude across the body, and, as Kenneth Skeaping points out to me, 
demonstrating how a sling passed round the left arm makes this attitude 
comprehensible at last. Once again folk-music evidence offers solution to a 
medievalist’s problem. 

It should be added that the plates are immediately preceded by the author’s 
novel way of classifying sound instruments; at least it is not exactly novel, since 
in dividing musical instruments into two main classes, “Wind Instruments’ and 
‘Sound produced by Substances’, it in effect harks back to St Isidore. There is 
no space to discuss it here, but at some time it is hoped to invite among 
members of this Society a discussion of the merits of the various schemes 
(e.g. by Balfour, Galpin, Donington, Buchner) that have been proposed since 
the great Hornbostel-Sachs classification of 1914. A. B. 
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DONALD H. BOALCH. Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord, 1440-1840. 
(Londo: George Ronald) 1956. 169 pp. 32 plates. 3 gns. 

In an age that devotes more and more of its energy to documentation, this 
book by a well-known specialist is to be welcomed as a model, both in matter 
and in layout. It records alphabetically 820 makers, with shrewd critical obser- 
vations on many of them, and gives brief particulars of over a thousand of their 
surviving instruments, including details of past and present ownership. The 
book stands out as a work of immense knowledge set down with a great deal 
of thought. The surviving instruments are numbered; but where only one 
example is recorded for a given maker, it nevertheless appears under the usual 
heading ‘Surviving Instruments’ with the number 1. Thus in the event of 
another example by this maker coming to light in the future (the author 
appeals for further information of this kind), the already-recorded example will 
have a clear, useful label as Boalch No. 1. The book opens with a fine list of the 
chief collections containing early keyboard instruments, and gives up-to-date 
particulars of their catalogues—useful reference material for all instrument- 
antiquarians. At the end there is a geographical and chronological conspectus 
of makers, three special tables (of surviving English virginals, of three-manual 
harpsichords, and of some London apprentices from 1625 to 1758), glossary of 
technical terms in four languages, and selective bibliography. 

A small criticism may perhaps be levelled at the beautifully-produced illus- 
trations, which must have added considerably to the price of the book but show 
no urgent connection with the text and therefore seem over-extravagant. 
Certainly they show many fine instruments that may not have had their 
pictures published before, but they give an impression of having been included 
merely to jolly up a severely factual book. The text references to them show a 
carelessness quite out of keeping with the rest of the text (thus ‘Plate 2’, 
‘Plate III below’, ‘Plates xxx and xxxi’), while only exterior views are given 
of a Sodi harpsichord that is specially noted in the text for its unusual jacks. 
But if these illustrations will in fact entice a greater number of people to buy 
this excellent book, the criticism is dispelled. A. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


H. HICKMANN, ‘La flite de Pan dans I’ Egypte ancienne’ (Brussels: Chronique de 
l’ Egypte, XXX, No. 60) 195. 8 pp. Ill. ‘La Danse aux Miroirs’ (Cairo: Bulletin 
de I’ Institut d’ Egypte, XXXLVII) 1956. 40 pp. Ill. 

The first of these offprints examines various types of panpipe shown in Ptolo- 
maic statuettes and gives details and measurements of an actual thirteen-pipe 
panpipe from the Fayum, now in the Alexandria Museum; this last is said to 
give a scale of Pi major from f’# to d’’”’#. The second is an absorbing account 
of further detective work on the dances of Ancient Egypt. From the positions 
and attitudes of groups of dancers inscribed on tomb walls at Saqqara and else- 
where, and from their accompanying heiroglyphic inscriptions, Dr Hickmann 
has achieved reconstructions not only of the movements of the dances, but also 
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of the rhythms of the steps and of the striking of clappers carved in the shape 
of a human arm and hand. Explanations are proposed of the ritual significance 
of dance and instruments and, in one example, of the use of hand-mirrors. 


Ethno-musicology, Newsletter No. 7. (Middletown, Connecticut: Society for 
Ethno-musicology) 1956. 29 pp. 

Valuable especially for a complete classified bibliography of Dr Frances 
Densmore, who has conducted her magnificent researches into the music and 
dance of North American Indians now for nearly sixty years. 


K. P. WACHSMANN. ‘Folk Musicians in Uganda’ (Kampala: Uganda Museum 
Occasional Papers, No. 2) 1956. 10 pp. 

A report based on the Music Research Scheme, under which 1,500 recordings 
of Uganda folk music have been made; an important paper, challenging, 
through the pen of one well qualified to do so, several cherished generalizations 
on the essential qualities of music in Africa. It is pointed out, for instance, that 
in Uganda, when a real attempt is made to discover ‘what listeners and per- 
formers . . . recognize as significant in the music’, the intervals and concords 
of melody are usually found to count for more than manner and superposition 
of rhythm. Dr Wachsmann goes on to suggest reasons why earlier Western 
listeners gained a contrary impression. 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, VII (Cambridge: Heffer) 1956. 


115 pp. Ill. 

The papers read at the Council’s last year’s Conference include, as usual, 

several items of organological interest, as A. Bjorndal, “The Hardanger Fiddle’; 

S. P. Bayard, ‘Some Folk Fiddlers’ Habits and Styles in Western Pennsylvania’; 

and K. P. Wachsmann, ‘Harp Songs from Uganda’. Though most of the 
papers were illustrated by recordings, it is still good to be able to read them in 

the Council’s Journal. 


EB. HOFFMANN. Alte Blasermusiken aus dem 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert. (Berlin: 
Merseburger) 1956. 63 pp. About ros. 6d. 


A nice little book of Pavans, Intradas, etc., either composed for cornetts and 
trombones, or of character judged suitable for brass instruments by the editor; 
all judiciously edited for present-day performance, and printed in score in such 
a way that performance should be practicable with two copies only. Com- 

include Moritz of Hesse, Melchior Franck, Schein, Hausmann, Kinder- 
mann, Pezel, and (with two of the fugues) Reiche. 60 


REVIEWERS: 
T.D. Thurston Dart 
J.A.McG. James A. MacGillivray 
A.B. Editor 
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